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COMMUNICATIONS, ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 





For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


— 

@RERVATIONS ON THE THREE REPORTS OF 
THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE BOARD OF 
EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


CCORDING to the _ proverb, 

“better late than never,” it is 
satisfactory to perceive, that after so 
many years of mismanagement, Com- 
missioners have been appointed to ex- 
amine into the application of the large 
funds, which have been allotted for the 
avowed purpose of promoting educa- 
tion in Ireland. ‘lhe funds are great, 
and the question is naturally suggested, 
how far they have answered the pur- 
pose for which they were nominally 
appropriated. Funds allotted by the 
Parliament of Scotland, vastly inferior 
in magnitude, have produced much 
good, while but little has been effect- 
ed in this land of jobs, by the enor- 
mous appropriation of lands and mo- 
ney for a great length of time. ‘The 
reason is obvious: in Scotland, the 
sums were small, too limited for the 
extension of patronage, and were ma- 
naged by those who paid the tax, and 
who would consequently be jealous of 
any misapplication of the funds. In 
Ireland, on the contrary, the funds were 
large, and afforded to our civil and 
ecclesiastical rulers the sweets of patro- 
mage. From these considerations it is 
hot probable that such a system of na- 
tional education, as is’ detailed in these 
reports, is likely to be well managed. 
the people inay, perhaps, be allowed 
to tax themselves to support and ex- 
tend such establishments, but so long 
% the patronage is vested in Govern- 
ment, the interests of the few will 
preponderaie over the general good, 
“ad the patronage in appointing so 
Many school-masters, will only have 

tendency to increase that over- 
shelming induence, which some years 
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ago, in rather better times than the 
present, was by high authority declared 
** to have increased, was then increas- 
ing, and ought to be diminished.” 

The selection of the Commissioners 
affords room to doubt the efficacy of 
this commission. A high dignitary of 
the church has an overwhelming in- 
fluence, and may reasonably be ex- 
pected to be so attached to that system 
from which he draws his emoluments, 
as to be on the watch that the church 
receive no damage; and throughout 
these reports we perceive the predom- 
inating sentiment, that the Protest- 
antism of the establishment shall main- 
tain its ascendancy. Other Commis- 
sioners, leagued with a chief of sue 
preme authority, must be cautious not 
to advance any sentiment which may 
not square with preconceived opinions, 
and much concession and compromise 
will necessarily be the result ; and con- 
cession and compromise weaken the 
force of a searching and _ thorough- 
going inquiry. How far a national 
system of education, in a nation where 
a great proportion of the expense is 
berne by dissenters of different kinds, 
ought to embrace the exclusive ad- 
vantage of one sect, and be accom- 
modated to its interests, shall be de- 
ferred to the succeeding part of this 
essay, When the subject of Charter. 
schools shall pass under review, 

In the first place, it is necessary to 
advert to the frst report of the Com- 
missioners. ‘Lhis relates whollyyto 
the endowed schools, which by a mis- 


nomer have been denominated free- 


schools. ‘he funds have been divert- 
ed to the private emolument of him, 
who has the interest to get himself 
appointed master. In some places no 
school has been regularly kept up, 


and in those schools which aye not 
mere sinecures, no reduction in the 
Tt 


























prices charged for board or educa- 
tiow appears to have taken place’ in 
conseqaence of tie high endowments, 
nor any boys taken on the foundation, 
except in the school of Kaphoe, where 
three are instructed, thougl this latter 
plan is now recommended in one part 
of the Report, 

‘Lhe disposition of the masters to 
consider the trust as entirely for their 
own private emolument, ts further 
evince. by the sacrifice of the in 
terest of the successor, by granting 
a lease in trust to some triend, for 
the advantaye of the family of the 
mister, after his decease, when the 
present master bas sufficient interest 
to procure such a trust lease. It is 
sitista tory to observe, that this prac- 
‘ice is rather blamed by the Com- 
missioners; and it would afford ad- 
citional satisfaction, if active legisie- 
tive meosures were speedily adopted 
to preveat the recurrence of such a 
practice. 

It may be"noticed with satisfaction, 
that the Report states tavourably the 
management of the schools of Ar- 
yaaeh and Enniskiden, ‘Lhe master 
ot the school at Dungannon: receives, 
very properly, from his age and ine 
firmities, a hint to retire. ‘lhe schools 
of Cavon, Banagher, and Carysfort, 
ac conling to this Report, aflord striking 
proofs of extreme m sapplication of 
the funds. ibis pert of the ‘eport is 
a useiul comment on the lability of 
public institutiofis to become scan- 
dalously abused. 

‘}he second Report relates to two 
schools of private toundation, ‘Lhe 
schools of Navan and Baliy ronan appear 
to be very badiy conuucted, andtu have 
been hitherto almo-t entirely subser- 
vient to private emolument, as the 
master of both, Ull very lately, was 
the same person, and be never dis- 
charged the duties of either in person. 
It is particularly deserving of notice, 
that the highly encowed Protestant 
school of Navan is not well attended, 
because children are educated an low- 
er terms at the unendowed Catholic 
school in that town. 


The circumstances of these two 
schools show how easily the inten- 
tons of a benevolent testator may 
be frustrated, by the manner in which 
his inteations may be prevented from 
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being carried into execution, Surely 
it is better for persons of atiluence to 
do good in their life-time, and og 
leave the execution of their good jp. 
teptions to be marred by their gy. 
cessors. A love of posthumous fame 
maysometimes induce the making of 
such bequests : sometimes also more 
laudable motives may actuaie. But 
the glaring mismanagement whch js 
here recorded, operates as a discour. 
agement to the purest, and most bepe. 
volent. motives. A school supported 
by aunual subscriptions, and managed 
by those who contribute, and can best 
controul the appropriation of the funds, 
by their persoual attention, is attended 
witlr greater probability of success, than 
when the funds are drawn from other 
sources. If, in such a case, the fands 
are less permanent, this disadvantage is 
more than compensated by the greater 
care with which subscribers superine 
tend the expenditure of their own 
money, and by the preventive checks 
thus provided against that system of 
jobbing into which public institutions 
are so liable to fall. ‘lhe annual re. 
newal of subscriptions, infuses new 
vigour into institutions, solely or in 
great measure dependent on hen for 
support. 
in considering the third Report, 

which solely relates to the Protestant 
Charter schools, many serious objec- 
tions present against this system af 
making converts—which, after many 
years of trial, has been found ineflee 
tual to promote tie end in vwew, 
‘* the conversion of the lower orien 
of the inhabitants of Ireland from Po- 
pery.”” Many, perbaps it may be said 
most, educated in these schools, have 
not contjnued in the Protestant per 
suasion, and the prejudice against t 
was formerly so stcong, that it is mer 
tioned in the Report of Shannon-grove 
Nursery, as given in the Appendit, 
‘« that the country people used to bea 
the carriers who were employed ® 
remove the children to other schoo 
brit they did net do so now, but 
took that opportunity of decoy ing the 
away.”—Such attempts are natural 
to be expected, especially when for 
atime these schools were almost & 
clusively confined to children of @ 
tholics. Now, admission 1s open ® 
the chidren of Protestants, as 

to be consistent with the words of 
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original charter It is not reasonable 
tw expect that parents would readily 
curmount their objections to give up 
their children to be educated in a 
fith contrary to their own; and such 
who would most readily consent, it 
may be expected, were generally the 
most inconsiderate and protligate, who, 
toget rid of the expense of maintain- 
ing their children, would thus perinit 
them to be withdrawn from them. 

The plan of charter-schools contains 
so many and great radical dcfecis, 
that we fear no measures short of an 
eotire change of system, can cure 
them. Dr. Drennan, in his letter to 
the Earl of Fitzwilliam, written in 1795, 
thus characterises them, and sliows the 
pernicious teudency of this exclusive 
system :— 

" “ MY LORD, 

«| do request you will take jhe 
trouble of reading the account of 
this inveterately-illiberal institution in 
any common alinanack, and every line 
wil, | think, carry its own reprobation 
to an ingenuous mind. * ‘i he children,’ 
as itis regulated in this unnatural sys- 
tem, ‘are all placed in schools remote 
from their former abodes,’ or, in other 
words, they are torn from all the sweet 
associations that attend the interesting 
ideaothome. This is indeed a charity 
which thrives on the extinction of all 
other charities of lite; and the feelings 
of nature must be eradicated before 
they can become nurslings of the state, 
They are banished from their vicinage 
to a remote quarter of the kingdom, 
where all traces and ties of kindred 
are lost and cut off; all habitudes of 
the heart smothered in the cradle ; and 
when sent into the world, they know 
not the spot which gave them birth, 
the mother that bore them, nor the 
blood that flows in their veins. I 
think of the speech of Logan, the 
Indian Chief, when all his kindred 
were murdered by the English: ‘ There 
Tuns not a drop of my blood in the 

veins of any living creature!’ It is 
a cold, a cheerless, and a forlorn feel- 
mg of this nature, which must freeze 
the young blood, and placing the mind 
oe of sullen insulation, makes its 

“action upon society rather dangerous 
than beneficial. The ties of kindred 


Operate as a sort of external consci- 





ence upon the conduct of men, de- 
terring them from the commt-sion of 
great crimes, for the fear of dis- 
grace, which would be reflected upon 
their relatives. There is a family pride, 
a domestic honour, atnong the very 
poorest and lowest of the community, 
that guards and sanctions, and is a sort 
of God tor the little househoid. Even 
the highest have such workings of 
nature, and Lady Macbeth exciaims, 
‘Had he not resembled my faiher when 
he slept, | had done’t.’ 3 he imagined 
countenance of her father was the only 
conscience left, and came between her 
and murder. But charter-school policy 
inakes a sort. of massacre of ali those 
domestic moralities which operate upon 
churacter and conduct, without being 
able, in the present state of Ireland, to 
put a higher and nobler principle of 
action in their place; and thus, I 
fear, this same policy has bred up 
many victims for the laws, while they 
only thought of making proselytes to 
a religion.” 

While the radical principle is bad, 
and an exclusive spirit pervades the 
entire sysiem, as may appear from 
the 71st rule, for their government,— 
‘* No person is appointed a member 
of the local committee, of any school 
or nursery under the direction ef the 
incorporated society, who is not a 
Protestant of the Church of Ingland, 
as by law established, and weil at. 
fected to his Majesty’s government ;” 
little good can be expected from 
this plan to manutacture Protestants. 
It is only combating prejudice, by 
another set of prejudices, ‘The sysr 
tem of education wanting in Ireland, 
is not the inculcation of dogmas, as 
we are told is necessary, by one of 
the commissioners, R. L. Edgeworth, 
in his letter to the board of educa- 
tion, published in the appendix, 
but to teach the youth, to read 
and write, aad having thus open- 
ed the avenues to the acquisition of 
further instruction, leave them to form 
their own creed, on the increased 
evidences, which by such means may 
be put within their reach. A national 
education being at a public expense 
should not be coufined to the fur- 
therance of the religion of a part.-- 
Divided as we are in Ireland, on 

















































religious subjects, morality, in the 
necessity of whi h all are agreed, 
and not specul.tive tenets, respecting 
which such diversity prevails, should 
form the only principe, on which a 
system of national instruction should 
be laid; if this primary rule is not 
attended to, all other plans will be 
radically detective ; the patronage of 
government may be increased, but 
the good of the people will not be 
promoted. So strongly are some 
impressed = with this sentiment, that 
much as education is wanting in Ire- 
Jand they would preter to see things 
remain as they are, rather than by 
the unwise bilicy of an extension of 
the Charter-school system, add to the 
dissensions already so prevalent in this 
country. 

It is pleasing to understand from 
the report that these schools have 
been greatly improved, in the course 
of the last ten years, and that the 
very objectionable formula, entitled 
the Protestant Catechism, has been 
Jatterly discontinued ; but aiter all, 
with such magnificent funds, which 
amounted in last year (exciusive of 
the parliamentary grant of nearly 
£20,000) to £9765 9s. 7d. it is ob- 
vious that as much good has not 
been done, as might have been ef- 
fected by the judicious application of 
such large means, on a twuly = en- 
hightened plan. 

if Charter-schools, under all their 
disadvantages, ‘have done some good, 
by bringing up a number of poor 
and desutute children, to habits of 
industry, and qualifying them to be 
useful members of society, much more 
might have been effected on a more 
liberal plan, 

Some objections may also be made 
to the scheme of farming out the 
children to the master or mistress, 
both as to their providing food for 
the children, and drawing emolument 
from their labour, and also to the 
ineffectual check of local committees 
ou avuses that may arise from the 
frauds of the masters, more especially, 
as complaint is made, that local com- 
mittees, with some honourable ex. 
ceptions, cannot be universally or 
implicitly relied on, “ for effectual 
coutroul over the management of 
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the schools, or as accurate or 
communication of their actual state» 
A painful reflection hence ATiSes, too 
generally applicable in other 
that a disinterested disposition te give 
up time and ease for the public good, 
is seldom to be met with, provi 
that public spirit is at a very joy 
ebb. 

As contrasted with our school ¢. 
tablishments in Lreland, including the 
ample provision of lands, for thos 
misnamed free-schools, and the fund 
of the incorporated society of chap 
ter schools, as well as of the school 
on private foundation, the parochial 
schools in Scotiand, may be brought 
into view, as they are described iy 
the elegant pen of Dr. Currie, ip 
his prefatory remarks on the charac 
ter of the Scottish peasantry, in the 
life of Burns. 

** By an act of the King (James VI.) 
and privy council, ef the 10th De. 
cember 1616, it was recommended 
to the bishops to deale and travel 
with the heritors (landed proprietors) 
and inhabitants of the several parishes 
in their respective dioceses, towards 
the fixing upon ‘some certain, solid, 
and sure course,” for settiing and en 
tertaining a school in each parish= 
‘This was ratified by a statute of Char 
les |. (in the year 1635) which em 
powered the bishop, with the consent 
ot the heritors of a parish, or ol 4 
majority of the inhabitants, 1f- the 
heritors refused to attend the meeting, 
to assess every plough of land (that 
is every farm in proportion. to the 
number of ploughs upon it) with 4 
certain sum for establishing a school. 
‘This was an ineffectual provision, # 
depending on the consent and plee 
sure of the heritors and inhabitants 
‘Therefore a new. order of things wa 
introduced by an act passed in 104) 
which obliges the heritors and mM 
nister of each parish to meet 
assess the several heritors: with the 
requisite sum for building a 
house, and to elect a school-masleh 
and modify a salary for him i 
time to come. ‘lhe salary is 
ed not to be under one hundred, of 
above two hundred merks, that & 
in our present sterling money, 
under 1,5 11s. 14d, nor above Al! 
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os, 3d. and the assessment is to be 
laid on the land in the sane propor- 
tion as it is rated for the support 
of the clergy, and as it regulates 
the payment of the land tax. But 
in case the heritors of any parish, 
or the majority of them, should fail 
to discharge this duty, then the per- 
sons forming What is called the com- 
mittee of supply of the county (con- 
sisting of the principal landholders) 
or any five of them, are authorised 
by the statute to impose the assess- 
ment instead of them, on the repre. 
sotation of the presbytery in which 
the parish is situated. ‘lo secure the 
choice of a proper teacher, the right of 
election of the heritors, by a statute 

ed in the year 1693, is made subject 
to the review and controul of the pres- 
bytery of the district; who have the 
examination ef the person proposed 
committed to them, both as to his 
qualifications as a teacher, and as to 
his proper deportment in the office 
when settled in it. ‘The election of 
the heritors is therefore only a pre. 
sentment of a person, for the ap- 
probation of the presbytery: who, if 
they find him unfit, may declare his 
incapacity, and thus oblige them to 
elect anew, 

“ The legal salary of the school. mas- 
fer was not inconsiderable at the time 
it was fixed; but by the decrease 
in the value of money, it is now 
certainly inadequate to its object ;— 
and it is painful to observe, that the 
landholders of Scotland resisted the 
humble application of the school- 
masters to the legislature for ats in. 
crease a few years ago. ‘Ibe num. 
ber of parishes in Scotland is 877; 
and if we allow the salary of a school. 
master in each to be, on an average, 
seven pounds sterling, the amoun: of 
the legal provision will be ¢.6139 
sterling. If we suppose the wages 
paid by the scholars to amount to 
twice this sum, which is robably 
beyond the truth, the total of the ex- 
penses among 1,526,49 2 persons (the 
whole population ct Scotland) of this 
Most important establishment, will be 
£18,417. But on this, as wellas on 
other subjects respecting Scotland, 
‘curate information may soon be 
*Spected from Sig Jobu Sinciair’s 


Analysis of his Statistics, which will 
complete the immortal monument he 
has reared to his patriotism. 

«The benefit arising in Scotland from 
the instruction of the poor, was soon 
felt; and by an act of the British 
parliament, 4 Geo. I. chap. vi. it is 
enacted, “ that of the monies arising 
from the sale of the Scottish estates 
forteited in the rebellion of 1715, 
620,000 sterling shall be converted 
into a capital stock, the interest of 
which shall be laid out in erecting 
and maintaining schools in the High- 
Jands.” ‘The society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, incorporated in 
1709, have applied a large part of 
their fund for the same purpose.— 
By their report, Ist May 1795, the 
annual sum employed by them, | in 
supporting their schools in the High- 
lands and Islands, was/.3913 19s. ‘10d 
in which are taught the English lan- 
guage, reading and writing, and ‘the 
principles of religion. ‘lhe schools 
of the society are additional to the 
legal schools, which, trom the great 
extent of many of the Highland pa- 
rishes were found insufficient. Be- 
sides these established schools, the 
lower classes of the people in Scot- 
land, where the parishes are large, 
often combine together, and establish 
private schools of their own, at one 
of ‘which it was that Burns received 
the principal part of his education. 
So convinced, indeed, are the poor 
people of Scotland, by experience, of 
the benefit of instruction to their 
children, that though they may often 
find it difficult to feed and cloathe 
them, some kind of school instruc- 
tion they almost always procure them.” 


One simple principle runs through. 
this plan. It is managed by the 
parishes, and though inadequate to 
the proper support of those schools 
at present, yet this establishment has 
already done much good, beyond all 
doubt, much more than the splendid 
and more showy apparatus of schools 
in Ireland, and is capable of being 
further extended, and worthy of being 
adopted, with such alterations as may 
be necessary to adopt it to local cir. 
cumstances, as a model of similar es- 
tablishments, i & 
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ON THE DEPRECIATION OF CURRENCY. 
GENTLEMEN, 


NCOURAGED by the candid 
EK and maoly invitation you have 
given in your number for September, 
te those, who, holding different senti- 
ments in politics from yourselves, have 
found a. difficulty of introducing them 
to the public, i take the liberty of 
requesting you will devote a few of 
your valuable columns to the obser- 
vations | have been induced to make 
from a perusal of your sentiments on 
the progressive change in the circu- 
lating medium of this country; and 
i ieel that 1 am included in this 
invitation, though | shall not speak, 
either of the constitution, the reli- 
gion, or the ministry of the day, con- 
ceiving, that whatever embraces so im- 
portant a consideration as the depend- 
ance of our commercial character, on 
the honour and fidelity with which the 
national banks discharge their relative 
duties, is a matter ranking high ina 
political view of the present times, 
the very existence of national inde- 
pendence being so identified in the 
operation and efiect of mercantile 
agency, that the terms political and 
commercial are almost become syno- 
nymous, 

“t have read, with no small con- 
cern, that part of the ‘* Commercial 
Report” which yelates to the present 
state of our currency ; but relying on 
tie progressive developement of the 
real cause of the scarcity of guineas, 
and anticipating the result which now 
appears to ke actually produced, | was 
unwilling to trespass On your pages ; 
auxious, however, that the character 
aad influence of your work should be 
as extended as its circulation, | beg 
io apologize for troubling you with so 
nnwelcome a communication, as° dis- 
approbation at all times mast be. 

in your Commercial Report for 
August, you have given, what in my 
mind is so forcible, so self-evident a 
refutation of the doctrine of depreci- 
ation, that | had hoped ere this tt would 
have been noticed by some abler pen. 

You say, *‘ the course of soa san 
between the continent of kurope and 
Great Lritain, has been at the rate otf 





latter. ‘Lhe merchants who had ¢. 
ported articles to the continent fet 
this inconvenience, and this unfayoy. 
able exchange was still further 
vated by the bills drawn on 

of the Austrian subsidy, which, in this 
instance, subjected either the Austrigg 
or British Government to a defalcation 
of 4th of the sum granted. Guineas, 
for atime, were eagerly bought up by 
the Jews and others in the commen 
cial towns in Engiand, at a premium, 
and it is said that 20,000 guineas 
were seized at the Custom-house, ig 
an attempt to send them to the com 
tinent tor commercial purposes ;” and 
then follows this most curious reason 
ing, this extraordinary conclusion, that 
“trom this circumstance we may 
clearly perceive, that there is, in com 
sequence of the Bank restriction, 3 
real depreciation of Bank paper, when 
ever it coms in competition with 
specie.” Is then this depreciation of 
Bank paper, (which to say the least of it, 
charges the establishment with some 
degree of mismanagement or fraud) a 
consequence of the Austrian subsidy, 
or any way resulting from an lncrease 
of speculative enterprize. in a word, 
what has this five-and twenty per cent 
history to do with Bank paper, or what 
does it mean; to put it in other words, 
do you not intend to say, that, io 
Consequence of an existing exchange 
of twenty-five per cent against Eng 
land, for the reasons assigned, that 
merchants had recourse to gold, not 
as money, but builion, which they could 
purchase cbheuper than bills of Ee 
change, to answer continental d 
mands ; that the Jews bought them up 
as they would bad shillings, old plate, 
or any other commodity, at the lowest 
rate they could, not paying and 1 
ceiving them as a medium for the cor 
venience of trade, but to sell agam@ 
others for “ commercial purposes”. If 
this is not the matter of the 3 
observations, | have sadly misc 
ceived your meaning. You p 

to say, that ‘* notwithstanding, # 
thorough conviction of this depreer 
ation, there appears no cause to 
the opinion formerly expressed ® 
these reports, that, for the purport 
of internal wade,. Bank, noves,aane 
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ily well with specie ;” let me ask, 
what use are guineas, Or anv species 

of coin, but for the purposes of énter- 
eal trade and accommodation, and not 
as an article of traffic, to be exported 
3s our linens or provisions, and rise 
and fall with the demand? So soon as 
they become collected for the purpose 
of exportation, do they, not lose their 
name, character, and intent, as mo- 
ney, asacirculating medium? Again, 
«jn consequence of the demand for 
the But'er trade, that guineas bore a 
premium, at one period of this month, 
of three per cent, but that it has (at- 
terly ceclined to 2$ and 2 per cent.” 
Let us come to the point at once, and 
ungerstand each other: Do you mean 
to say that Bank notes were depreci- 
ated in value during one part of the 
month) to the amount of 3 per cent, 
and at another 2?) | cannot think you 
will answer this with an affirmative ; it 
would be little short of placing our 
boasted national solvency, our * highly- 
vaunted commercial prosperity” on— 
the butter market! a slippery founda- 
tion truly. Should, however, Z be in 
error, you have afforded me one con- 
solation, one ray of hope amidst all 
this ubpromising gloom, namely, that 
a the depreciation was | per cent less 
atthe close of the month, there being 
n0 retrogressi've motion, whoknows but 
that our Bank may yet recover, 
and | hope you will thank me for 
this discovery, this cheering prospect, 
when others that | could name are 
prophesying that ‘* this evil may prob- 
ably at no distant day sap the highly 
vaunted commercial prosperity of 
Great Britain, and trom the intimate 
connection between Government and 
the Bank, endanger the safety of the 
country ‘—dreadiul alternative of the 
“demand for butter!” [ could lay 
down my pen, and weep over the fate 
of my poor, poor country, subject 
to such barometrical fluctuations. What 
certainty have we of its prosperity ? 
But things have rather ebbed in our 
favour during the month of August, 
by your Report, and | will endeavour 
loproceed, “* hoping ail things,” for | 
cannot think our national prosperity is 
© visionary, ‘* Magni nominis umbra.” 
your report for September, yeu 
BY, “this depreciation of bank paper 
8s Row forcing itself on the observation 
the public.” {s the almost total 
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silence among mercantile men, a proof 
of this? Is the neglect of this “ pro- 
gressive evil’ by parliament, since the 
appointment and report of a select 
committee, a proof of this; again, 
‘gold bullion about the period of the 
restriction on the bank not to pay in 
specie, in 1797, was 3l. 17s. 104d. 

ounce, it soon rose to 44. 4s. 10d. and 
is now at 4/. 13s. or an advance of 
20 percent, or, iv other words, gold, 
in competition with the present circu- 
lating medium of paper is increased 
about one-fifth in value,” there is 
a degree of confusion here in the ap- 
plication of the terms, ‘gold” and 
** old bullion” which should be done 
away, however it will not be unrea- 
son.ble for me to ask, if there be no 
distinction between the depreciation of 
bank-paper, and the zncrease of gold- 
bullion in relative value, are they 
synonymous terms, ellects of one Cause, 
or are they not an aggregate of imagi- 
nary evil, fabricated to bring down 
obloquy on the banks of England and 
Ireland? Further, ‘this depreciation 
is in great measure occasioned by the 
extravagant issue of bank notes, owing 
to the restriction act, exonerating the 
bank from the obligation to pay ther 
notes in specie, for, 7f guineas were in 
general circulation, exchange on the 
continent could never rise much above 
par,” (that is, the present objection- 
able issues being Silage to the limits 
of 1797, for if the observation dont 
mezn this, it means nothing) so far ts 
true, admitting that there were guineas 
enough in general circulation for the 
purposes of trade, But pray what would 
be the situation of this mercantile, 
this buying and selling nation, whea 
all, or even a considerable part of 
those guineas came to be exported, 
as is the present case, we shouid then 
see the extraordinary anomaly of a 
solvent state, without a mean of 
liquidation; every merchant would be 
compelled to become his own banker, 
issuing his own obligations ; or, as was 
the case before the establishinen of 
banks, or lending money on bilis by 
Capitalists, a merchant would be ne- 
cessitated to hold his merchandize 
until he found a purchaser with god 
sufficient to pay for them; anu, | 
believe, when you consider ithe ex- 
tent of the commercial intercour-e of 
the present day with this, era and of 
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the creation of paper money, you will 
agree with me in the impracticability 
of so confined a system. 

I should here conclude, having al- 
ready trespassed too far on your indul- 
gence, were it possible to overiook the 
unplication of dishonour and deception 
on the bank, which foliows, ‘* that to 
hide the increase of their issues, they 
diminish their discounts in the propor- 
tion of | to 4, previous to laying their 
annual accounts before Parliament, and 
immediately extend their issues when 
the account is made up.” | shall on! 
reply to this by saying, were the di- 
rectors of the bank, in defiance of 
every feeling of hovour or interest, to 
stoop to such a shallow artifice, they 
would by such conduct counteract 
the implied object of silencing the 
outcry on the high price of guineas, 
or, as you please to term it, the 
depreciation of their paper; nay, they 
would increase this evil, taking your 
position that the premium on guineas 
is the index by which we ascertain the 
state of bank note depreciation, as 
they would inevitably rise in value 
rather than decrease, in as much as 
they would be of greater importance, 
from the diminution of the circulating 
medium, to the amount of the con- 
traction of discounts you have stated. 

I shall not trespass further than as a 
“‘friehd to fair discussion,” and con- 
fiding ih the “ omnipotence of truth 
over error,” ,[ shall not do you the in. 
justice to doubt your willingness to ad- 
mit these observations into your pages. 

Ll am, Gentlemen, 
Your constant reader, 


Coleraine, Cuarces WiLLiaMs. 
Ort, Bist, 1809, 
Notes in Reply, by the Commercia 
Reporter. 
HE foregoing letter, dated the 
2ist ulto, did not reach the Re- 
wrter till the 24th, when it was too 
ate, without materially deranging the 
plan of the magazine, to give inser- 
tion to it in the last number. 
Previously to entering on the sub- 
ject of this letter, the Commercial 
Reporter wishes to explain, what, to 
sume may appear an inconsistency, 
in these reports. In the early nuin- 
bers he advocated the simplitying of 
money Wansaclious ia this country, 
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by having all payments in one me 
dium, and as guineas could got be 
procured in sufiictent quantities, 4, 
more general adoption of paying jy 
bank-notes was recommended ag a 
evil of less magnitude, than the com. 
plicated manner of deakng partly in 
guineas, and par'ly in notes, by which 
the skiltul computer had the adyap. 
tage over those jess knowing; but by 
never aitempted to deny the actual 
depreciation of bank notes, whent 
are not payable in guineas: through. 
out the entire discussion, he both 
impliedly and expressly admitted thy 
fact, which appeared to him, thea 
and now incontrovertible. He ba 
not changed his former position, ja 
the latter considerations on the sub. 
ject of depreciation. ‘lhe first wa 
a question of domestic or loc 
policy, whether it were not better 
to submit, as in this quarter we could 
not aller the general current; now 
the question is taken up more broad: 
ly, as affecting the general commer 
cial interests of the empire. 

‘Lhe following remarks are submit 
ed to the public, in the shape d 
notes on C. W’s, letter 

**Is then this depreciation of bank 
paper, a consequence of the Austrian 
subsidy, or any way resulting trom 
an increase of speculative enterprize; 
or what has this twenty-five per cent 
history to do with veak paper ?” 

‘The state of exchange on the Cow 
tinent being unfavourable to England, 
proves the depreciation of our paper 
currency, because if we had guines 
in circulation, as at the beginning# 
the war, exchange could never be# 
a loss of 25 per cent to England 
for guineas would be remitt 
the exchange would never be mort 
against England, than probably a 
tle more than the cost of 
guineas to the Continent. We are 
not guineas to send ; our paper wil 
not pass on the Continent, and 
drawn at Hamburgh on London, ¥ 
be paid in notes, are at a los 
25 per cent. An English guinea, 
a bank-note for that sum, would® 
Hamburgh be really worth IL 568 
such a course of exchange. 

‘¢ Merchants had recourse to gold 
not as money, but as bullion.” 

Gold ‘bullion in England is word 
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4. 13s. per oz. but when coined in- 
to guineas, it only brings 31. 17s. 104d. 
The consequence is, the deficiency 
ig countervailed now in 7s. yee as 
it has long been in Ireland, by a 
discount, \ar)iag according to the 
demand for guineas ; and on the Con- 
tient by a higher value bearing a 
relative proportion to the more or less 
favourable state of exchange. Is not 
thisa real depreciation in both in-tan- 
ces? ‘Lhe Jews and others, did not 
buy guineas at a low rate, as bad 
shillings, and old plate to sell again, 
but they gave in bank-notes the in- 
creased amount of discount added to 
the nominal value of the guineas.— 
Their real value then is 1d. Is. in 
England, and 1/, 2s. 9d. in I[reland, 
with the addition of the discount, 
at which they are bought. 

“Of what use are guineas or any 
species of coin, but for the purposes 
of internal trade ?” 

The great superiority of guineas 
over bank-notes is, that in any part 
of the commercial world, they still 
retain their value, while out of Great 
Britain and Ireland, the notes of 
their national banks, will not pass 
current, at the value marked on them. 
The merchants on the exchange at 
Hamburgh, the British generals and 
soldiers in Spain, Portugal, and Hol- 
land, can answer this question. 

“In consequence of the demand 
for the butter trade of Belfast, gui- 
neas bore a higher premium at one 
time of the month; do you mean 
to say, that bank-notes were depre- 
ciated in value more, &c. ?” 

Guineas bear a relative proportion 
tothe demand, and if they are requir- 
ed in larger quantities at’ one period 
than another, they will bear a higher 
Premium, whether they are used 
for the purposes of buying butter, or 
ay other article. ‘The writer’s wit 
othe slippery foundatioa of but- 
ter, and the retrogressive motion,” 
§ misplaced. If guineas were more 
wey used for buying linens, as 
: merly, au increased demand, would 
erease the premium, and they rise 
= fall exactiy in the proportion of 
the demand, which fluctua'es accord- 
fa to the circumstances of the mar- 
gra is no more intrinsically 
thes} a an artiele of usefulness, 

it sells at 24s. per Cwt. than 
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when it brings 14s. ‘It is the ratio 
of the greater or less demand, and 
the quantity at market, which fixes 
the price. C. W?’s. flashes afford no 
steady light to guide us through the 
gloom that attends what some con- 
sider the decline of the highly vaunt- 
ed prosperity of Great Britain. 

‘Is the almost total silence among 
commercial men a proof that this 
depreciation is forcing itself on the 
public ?” 

In Ireland there may be a silence 
on this subject. We have long been 
familiar to bank notes, bearing a dis- 
count; in England, the case is dif- 
ferent. ‘The public attention has 
lately been considerably aroused there, 
and the unfavourable rate of exchange 
on the Continent, has caused a con- 
siderable alarm, and awakened some 
considerations, which had _ hitherto 
been overlooked. As a proof of the 
interest the subject has lately excit- 
ed, reference may be made to the 
sundry articles, which have latterly ap- 
peared on both sides of the question, 
in the Morning Chronicle, the limes, 
and Cobbett’s Weekly Register. 

‘What would be the situation of 
this mercantile nation, if a considerable 
part of these guineas came to be ex- 
ported ?” 

Guineas would not be exported, if 
they were not more valuable abroad, 
than when forced to circulate at home, 
in company with a depreciated paper 
currency. The fact of attempting to 
export them, proves their increased 
value. If this were not the case, bills 
would answer the purposes of trade, 
or bank notes would be exported, 
There is a great and obviaus distinction 
to be made, between bank notes cir- 
culating instead of guineas, and not 
convertible into specie at the option of 
the holder, and the mass of negotiable 
paper in circulation in the form of bills 
of exchange, and promissory notes ; 
bank notes form only a part of the 
system of paper credit. Ihe evils of 
the present bank-note system are all 
solvable into the effects of the re- 
striction act, which liberated the banks 
of England and Ireland from paying 
their notes in specie. As to the ime 
plication of dishonour and deception 
in the bank, it remains for) them or 
their advocates to adduce sufficient 
proof to exoncrate them from the 
vu 
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charge. They were lately accused in 
the Morning Chronicle **ot diminish- 
og their discounts in the proportion 
of one to four, previous to laying their 
sonal accounts befove parliament, for 
the purpose of hiding the imerease of 
their issues,” which was done at a 
tine, when no avowed premium on 
gold existed, and the bank directors 
hud no motives to induce them to 
conceal the depreciation ot the circu- 
lang medium, iathough now for the 
reasons ass gued in the letter, they may 
be more cautious. ‘Ihe assertion pub- 
licly made, remains as yet, as faras I 
have seen, without an atternpt to re- 
fute it. Many of the bank directors 
may be fairly presumed to be readers 
of a paper so generally jn circulation 
in London, as the Morning Chronicle, 
and if they could, L have no doubt 
they would re pel the charge, 

lt is a serious and alarming fact, 
that the bank of lng'and ts, by the 
extravavant leans forced from it by 
Pitt. and his successors, aimost ene 
turely identiied with the government, 
and retleeting men cannot but feel in 
a siaie of extreme apprehension, when 
government set their partners, the 
bank, free from an obligation to pay 
their own notes, lo what catastrophe 
sucha state of things May lead, is a 
problem which must be solved sooner 
or later, according tothe more or less 
favourable circumstances of political 
and commercifl events, and where so 
much 1s at stake, precaution and ap- 
prehension are more allowable than 
unsuspecting and unjustifiable con- 


tTideice, 
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A TOUR TO MOURNE, 

( N the fourth of September, in 

the company of two friends, I 
visited Sliewe Donard, the most eastern 
elevation of Mourne mountains. We left 
the ulmost pinnacle of its arduous top 
at half past seven at night, and teat 
a dense mist, in Egyptian darkness 
under some rain, descended for the 
space of four hours in a literally craw- 
ling attitude, over precipices and cata- 
racts, in the hearing of much and 
loud thunder, apparently rolling below 
vs, accompanied by the most vivid 
flashes of lightening we had ever be- 
held. Drenched in every stiteh of our 
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dress, and dyed by the juices of the 
long and dripping heather ot th 
mountain, mudded and bedaubed by 
the mossy and spongy parts of its syp. 
face; slightly bruised, and much jaded 
by falling into, and wading through 
the sloughs and pits towares its bet. 
tum; faint and almost exhausted with 
laborious and aukward exertion, hav. 
ing to travel alternately on our backs, 
knees, hands and feet, not daring 
to stand, much less walk erect: 
cordially grateful for a merciful deli. 
verance, and electrified with joy, we 
arrived, as at a blissful asylum, at 
the long looked for village of New. 
castle. 

‘| his is asma!'l hamlet of little trade, 
and without market or fair. The houses 
are neither very correct, regular, nor 
elegant. It has no iiouse set apart for 
any description of public worship. Ths 
circumstance subjects the inhabitants to 
the necessity of attending divine service 
at ratuer an inconvenient distance, and 
proves a temptation to live in the ne- 
g.ect of ostensible Gevotion. It pox 
SUSSOCS mans ol the Pequisites of salue 
brity, 1s weil supplied with pure fresh 
water by the rivers that descend from 
the mountains, sits on a clean sirand, 
Is tinmecdiately connected with goud 
arable land, of a dry and sandy kind, 
and enjoys excellent air, from an open 
siore, and a well cultivated country. 
Some pe ple of delicate constitutions 
have established fixed residences here 
for the sake of the salt water. ‘The in- 
habitants are partly supported by farm. 
ing and fishing, but chiefly by accom. 
modating strangers, who resort hithet 
in the bathing season, for recreation 
and health. ‘ihis is a pleasant spot, 
especially in the summer months, aid 
certainly an eligible watering place, 
being fitly situated as to the shore, 
under a sheltering wing of huge Don 
ard. Here is no very public road, 0 
great thoroughfare, and consequently 
an opportunty of enjoying more thea 
the common retirement of many other 
villages. Here the friend of tranquil 
lity may recline in the enjoyment 
a happy solitude, far removed from 
the bustle and confusion, the nove 
and intemperance of great towns. Here 
may the sickly frame regain that health 
and vigour'which have been Jost by th 
confinement, the smoke-and ste 
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the city. The number and elevation 
of the mountains, their magnitude and 
wilds, contrasted with the extensive 
view of the shore and ocean; the 
planting, and cultivated appear- 
ance of the adjacent level country, 
even close to the mountain’s foot, 
heighten the beauty aud romantic 
scenery of the place. 

The castle, the present residence of 
William Beers, esq. is an antique edi- 
fice, aud ia good order. On account 
of tie strength of the currents and of 
ihe tides, and the nakedness of the 
coast, as well as to encourage the fish- 
ing and other trade of the piace, go- 
verament are building a quay very 
convenient to this village,on the eastern 
sde of the mountain. [his structure 
is getting forward, and on ils com- 
pletion, bids fair to be of singular 
utility on so dangerous a shore. On 
Doward’s side, and at no inconvenient 
distance, is an excellent quarry, of 
ready access, and very easily wrought, 
from which good stones of aa immense 
size, ave, with little labour, conveyed 
down a gently sloping declivity to the 
quay. 

Though Newcastle is not itself con. 
spicuous, bemg in a low situation, yet 
its little Contiguous eminences com- 
mand a delighttul prospect of the 
costiy unprovements in building, and 
other ornaments both ancient and mo- 
fern, of Earls Roden and Annesley. 
Having the highest mountain in lreland 
Mm KS immediate neighbourhood, ia 
tome directions of no very difficult 
acent, there ts always an opportunity, 
“mild and clear weather, ot enjoying 
a large portion of the exaiting plea- 
sures of vision. Here, to enrapture 
the Curious eye, is presented from 
Donard’s transcendent top, ina motly 
group, his concomitant train of inferior 
mountains, in their difference of height, 
siape, and size. ‘Lhe mind is filled 
with awe and pleasure in contem- 
plating their deep cavities and abrupt 
precipices; the fathomless glens that 
separate them, their solitude, barren- 
ness, and dreary waste; the howling 
Winds that in tempestuous weather bei- 
low ainongst them; the intense frosts, 
that arrest, bind, and chrystaliize the 
Waters of their torrents and cascades ; 


the fleecy snows that, by an abundant 
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fali, smooth all their ruggedness, and 
Joad with jucreasing altitude their tow- 
ering tops; or whirling aud driited by 
the surly blast, fill their prodigtous 
chasms, and construct @ew mountains 
op their lee and hollow sides, 

Here, too, the prospect comprizes 
an ample extension of sea, Curling ve- 
low the gentle breeze, and glittering 
beneatis the radiance of an unclouded 
sun; or, in the season of storms, ro}i- 
ing in dark aud wheliming surges be- 
fore the mighty blast, dritting the spray 
from the convex suimimnit of its billows 
as they press forward in quick suc- 
cession to be spent on the extensive 
sandy beach, or dashed to foam against 
the beetling clills. Independent of its 
beauty in the storm or the calm, this 
part of the channel exhibits, from day 
to day, a pieasing specimen of the 
naval world. Vessels of all dimen- 
sions, from the largest full-rigged ship 
that ploughs the main, to the lightest 
skiff that scuds over the shallows; 
Merchantmen, near and distant to 
view, of various nations, fraught with 
the necessaries and luxuries of the 
world, some outward, and some home- 
ward bound, some making more, and 
others less way, standing to different 
points of the compass, aud presenting 
different attitudes and phases, as, wills 
full canvas spread to court the pros 
pitious gale, they sedulously steer their 
wonted course through the trackless 
deep to their several destined ports. 

Donard likewise commands an ene 
chanting view of a large share of two 
provinces of ireland. rom the moun- 
tains of Wickiow to the extremity of 
the northern counties of Ulster, aii 
around Slieve-Gallan, and other infe- 
rior mounts, the country appears as 
one entire plain, a grand champaign, 
without the distinction of valleys and 
hills, and where minute objects are 
Jost in distance. ‘To a limited extent 
the eye is capable of taking up, in 
proportion to the nearness or distance 
of the objects, a beautitul variegation 
of bog and wood, pasturage and crops, 
of rivers and iakes, of distinguishing 
the eininences from the intervening hol- 
lows, and marking particular buildings 
and towns. Beyond this limit, the eye, 
fain to view stili more than all this gra- 
tifying variety of rural scenery, roains 
in admiration to the utimost extent ot 
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the powers of vision over remote re- 
gions, Which, through the dense at- 
mosphere, exhibit a sameness of sur- 
face. ‘This visual excursion ts not 
limited to Ireland; it includes ia its 
range the Isle of Man, and passing 
the channel, surveys a large tract of 
rising lands on the western coast of 
Great Britain. 

The greatness and novelty of this 
entire prospect naturally elevate the 
mind, acroud of thoughts rush upon 
it. If such are the mountains of 
Mourne, t such is Donard, what are 
the Alps! what are the Andes,. ex- 
tending thousands of miles in length, 
impervious to the fuot, and partly be- 
yond the prying researches of man, if 
not inaccessible to animal existence; 
of vastly superior altitude, covered 
with eternal snow, even in the torrid 
zope, aud contiguous to the equator ; 
the source of rich and = exhaustless 
mines, and the origiw of the largest 
rivers in the world ; a perpetual monu- 
ment of the wonders of creation, and 
of the inscrutable omnipotence of the 
Creator! If such is Donard’s pros- 
pect, encircled far within the limits of 
two or three little islands, what would 
be that of the globe, which can be 
Viewed but in idea !—what of the pla- 
nets and satellites that roll in their 
respective orbits round the sun! and 
what of those countless suns and 
systems, which are deemed to occupy 
the immensity gf »spece! and how 
overwhelining the contemplation of 
that Being whose ommipetence, by a 
simple Let BE, from nothing, formed 
them all! 

‘Lhe fatigues of our painful descent 
from the mountain were relieved bya 
pleasant jaunt on the succceding day 
to Castlewellan. Un the way we visited 
‘Tullamore Park, the site of a country 
residence of Lord Roden: This place 
is ornamented both by nature and 
art. ‘The mansion house bas more the 
appearance of a commodious, neat, 
and elegant cottage, than of a superb 
and lotty edifice. It has a lawn and 
front in three directiops, besides an 
access in the rear to the kitchen and 
offices. It is not ciouded by a too 
great nearness of plantings ; nor is the 
view intercepted, except in a small 
degree on the western side. One of 
the lawus that is bounded by a low 
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wall, should, for more safety and nea. 
ness, terminate 10 a gradually sloping 
mound of earth. ‘lhe principal thont 
looks to one elevation of Moume 
mountains, over an intervening space, 
decorated with trees of various kinds 
aud sizes, from the aged stately oak to 
the shooting twig. These rank along 
the borders of a beautiful river, of 
stand in cluinps throughout lawns, plea. 
sure grounds, and meadows. Firs, in 
flourishing growth give a fine aspect 
to the mountuin’s steep and rugged 
face, as they ascend it, in rows at re. 
gular distances from each other, in 
towering eminence amongst _ natural 
wood aud heath. ‘The river, shaded 
by the overhanging timber, twisted in 
Various directions, falling over pre. 
Cipices, and beds of jutting rocks, 
pressmg through deep cuts between 
enormous stones, presents gratifyin 
miniature pictures of the torrent ai 
the eal admits, at intervals, 
through the shade, an enlivening ray 
of the sun to beam upon it; and from 
its channel affords an occasional peep 
of the mountains, of the tract where 
it descends, and of the sea into which 
it hastens to be disembogued. 

‘Lhe eastern front overlooks a gen 
tle declivity of considerable extent 
to the sea, and cominands a sidelong 
prospect of desert mountains skirted 
ut the bottom with a_ fertile valley. 
‘The plantings, verdant pasture, and 
yellow crops, which clothe the vale ; 
the winding river by which it is i 
tersected, present an entertaining sce- 
nery when viewed in contrast with 
the height, the beld prominence, the 
dark countenance, and brown heath 
of the mountains. ‘he finger-posts, 
that mark distances and direct to the 
various curiosities of the Park, the 
artificial seats erected to suit the best 
views, display the good taste of the 
former noble owner, the late Earl 
Cianbrassil, and silently intimate 4 
kindly welcome to the visiting strang 
er. A remarkable one of these seals 
is placed, as in a bower, under 
shade of an aged, and widely spreaé 
ing thorn ; it is a kind of chair, ch 
ed out of a hard granite, fit to & 
commodate three persons, who 
thereon, enjoy the view alluded © 
in the following lines, which mm leg 
ble characters and rough sculpture, 
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are engraven upon the inside of its back, 

“Here in full light the russet plains ex- 
tend, 

There, wrapt in clouds, the bluish hills 
ascend, 

fren the wild heath displays her purple 
dyes, 

And ’midstthe desart, fruitful fields arise.”’ 

The occasional howl of the kennel, 
and lowing of the oxen, the wild me- 
lly of the birds that warble iu the 
grove, the murmur and hoarse noise 
of tee river, the distant roar of the 
tides over the bar of Dundrum, the 
repeating echoes, united with the so- 
litude of the place, communicate, by 
their mingled discordance and har- 
mony the delights of nature’s music 
to the listening ear. The visitant of 
curiosity and taste, must, with reluc- 
tance, withdraw from the varied en- 
tertainment of this entire enclosure. 

Very convenient to one of the out- 
er gates that lead to the mansion, 
stands the small village of Bryan’sford. 
We halted for a few minutes in pass- 
ing through this place. The princi- 
pal characteristic features that struck 
us, were a few houses tolerably good, 
occupied by civil people, who seem to 
dwell in retirement ; and some improve- 
mets in building, a complete set of 
new livery stables, upon a large scale, 
connected with an elegant house, said 
to be intended for an inn. 

A continuation of the jaunt brought 
us to Castlewellan. This town is in 
4 couspicuous situation, though partly 
eavironed by mountains. It is seat- 
ed on a high ground, and yet has an 
easy and almost level approach to it 
in all directions, excepting one. ‘Ihe 
road from Dublin by Newry to 
Downpatrick, immediately from this 
pace descends a long and steep 
bill, A late alteration which is nearly 
completed, will remedy this evil.— 
This town has some considerable fairs 
throughout the year, and a good mar. 
eton mondays. It is much iu prov- 
en of late by the fostering patronage 
of its present proprietor, karl Annes- 
ley. ithas a commodious and roomy 
market-house, placed almost in the 
centre of a dry, clean, and spacious 
market-place. “Ihe houses are good, 
‘Lhey 
iN a straight line on one side of 
‘eet, and form 2 kind of imper- 
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fect semicircle on the other. Here 
is a public bakery, a tolerably good 
tlesh-market, and a respectable inn: 
of consequence the traveller needs to 
be in want of neither meat nor drink, 
From an adjoining inexhaustible foun- 
tain there flows, close by the town, 
pure and wholesome water, in such 
abundance as to furnish a suflicient 
stock for bleaching no inconsiderable 
quantity of brown linens every year. 
‘lhis water issuing from a lake a- 
mongst the mountains, runs nearly to 
the town, and thence directly down 
the face of the hill already described, 
so as etlectually to supply the greens, 
and different mills seated thereon, 
with very little inconvenience or cost 
to their owners. 

A small congregation of Seceders, 
assisted by the marked friendship of 
the landlord, and careful superintend- 
ance of their worthy minister, have 
here built a decent meeting-house.—- 
The parish church being some miles 
out of town, the erection of a chapel 
of ease is said to be in contemplation. 
Owing to some peculiarity of the late 
Lord Annesley, this town though in 
a Catholic country, was formerly in- 
habited only by Protestants ; Catho- 
lics were discouraged, if not prohibs 
ited from establishing any settled re- 
sidence in it. New ground has been 
laid out for building upon encourag- 
ing terms, and they in common 
with others, have taken tenements, 
and are now making improvements. 
General sobriety, harmony, and a 
genteel taste, characterize the inba- 
bitants of this place. 

Buildings in the form of an oblong 
square, comprehending very large 
stables, and other offices, weil known 
by the name of the Grange, stand 
in a western direction, at a small 
distance from Castlewellan. ‘The cow- 
house is fifty-seven yards long, the 
barn is ninety feet long, by fifty-four 
wide. ‘Lhese may be considered as 
a permanent memeato, at least in one 
item of the expenditure and taste of 
Lord Glerawley. Near these, on the 
borders of the lake previously allud- 
ed to, and exactly at the foot of 
Slieve-na-slat mountain, a cottage of 
superb splendour has been lately e- 
rected by the present Earl. Skill and 


taste, seem to have dictated the situ- 
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ation, construction, and concomitant 


appendages of this mansion. The gar- 
den formed on the Jower part ot 
the mountain’s southern face, and 


under its prominent brow, enjoys the 
genial warmth of the summer sun, 
in perfect security from the bl ghting 
nip of the northern blast. Its enclos- 
ed ground is cast by the moulding 
hand of nature into a_ hollow 
shape with collateral ridges to pro- 
duce shelter, and serve as a kind 
of focus to the solar rays. ‘lhe cot- 
tage is convenientto the Dubiin road, 
and yet in retirement from its tho- 
roughfare, as well as from the hurry 
of the town. It commands a view 
ef the lake, a private circular road 
of pleasure, that surrounds it, toge- 
ther with the contiguous mountains, 
and fertile fields. 

Nature and art have united to leave 
it at no point exposed to storms. Per- 
mitted to take a transient glance of 
its interior, we presume to observe, 
that, with the exception of a kitchen 
upon too limited a scale, it seems to 
be well laid out. ‘The decoration of 
the walls and ceiling exhibits masterly 
execution; the apartments are more 
than sufficiently lotty for the design 
of a cottage, the turaiture is of the 
best quality, and so far as we could 
judge, of the first fashion. Ina niche 
of the wall, outside, and fronting the 
Jake, as well as the adjoming cultivated 
grounds, stand$ a'large and beautiful 
statue of the goddess Ceres, hoiding in 
her hands the emblems of her god- 
desslip. 

An ornamental temple is at present 
in building, immediately between the 
cottage and the garden, and so far up 
Slieve-na-Slat, as to command a fine 
prospect of the entire nortuern side of 
Mourne mountains, the irish sea, a 
larze extent of coast, with a consider- 
able portion of the fruitful barony of 
Lecale. ‘The workmen at this structure 
stated it as intended to be raised in 
stone and wood, to the height of eigiity- 
two feet, to be furnished with music 
belis, and other tastetul ornaments of 
a pleasure-house. ‘The interior deco. 
rations of this temple, however beau. 
tiful and grand they inay be, will be 
far surpassed by the beauties placed 
within the range of its view. In its 
immediate rear, are a wood of native 
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hazel, annually loaded with py, 
and a mountain clad in blooming 
heath, in eminence so ring far abore 
its boasted heigut. Under its t are 
the garden, with all its varieties on ti 
side, and the cottage with all its per. 
fection on that. Belore it, here, an 
the snug village, the public road, and 
the bustling market; there, the peg 
cabin of the industrious peasant, hi 
cultivated fields and browsing flocks 
the curious apd costly edifice of the 
noble lord, with all its aCCOMpany ing 
refined improvements and rich de. 
mesne, the flourishing, and the ruined 
castle, the loity dome and humble cat 
Yonder, the ocean expands with aj 
its varied exhibition in the sunshine 
and the shade, the calm and the tem. 
pest. Yonder too, stand on immove. 
abie bases, romantic mountains hiding 
the summits of their exalted cones 
amongst the clouds, seated by nature's 
hand above this nether world, and 
much beyond the Jimnited ken of man, 

At Castlewellan I partcd with my 
companions, and here fox the preseni, 


ends the tour. . 5.E. 
Bellinatanch. 
To the Proprietors of the Belfast Magoune. 


N reading an Account of Str 

bane, in the Magazine for Octo 
ber, [| was surprized to observe a 
mistatement of a fact which had about 
four years ago been stated at consider 
able length in the Belfast News-Letter, 
and stands to this day uncontradicted 
The writer of the article in question 
Says, that ‘fevery weli-wisher to bs 
country, in the province of Uister, 
venerates the names of Henry a¢ 
Robert Joy, the founders of mucha 
tlie wealth and prosperity of Belfast,” 
this being coupled with the writers 
remarks on the character of Mr. Ros, 
implies as much as that Henry aod 
Robert Joy were the introducers of the 
Cotton Manufacture into Belfast, whic 
ian respect to Henry Joy is erroneow 
as he was not concerned in the com 
mencement of the business. ‘Thoms 
M‘Cabe and Robert Joy being the pe 
sons, who, contrary to the opinion 
some, and without the pecuniary a 
tance of any other, had the first sp 
ning Jenny and the first carding eng@® 
made at their own expense; and wet 
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ye first to attempt the establishment of 
rs business. 

“When I read the paragraph alluded 
ty, did! conceive that a degree of 
vaiystice had been done to 1 homas 
Viabe, by his name being sunk in 
the history of a transaction which is 
much to his honour; and thought | 
recollected reading a statement in the 
News-Letter, about the period of the 
death of Nicholas Grimshaw, which 
took rise froin sone of Mr. Grimshaw’s 
panegyrists attributing to him the merit 
of introducing the cotton manufacture 
nto freland. [therefore this day called 
yo the editor of that paper, who showed 
me the publication, where a full state- 
ment is made of the facts. ‘Ihe pur- 
port of this letter, is to suggest to you 
the propriety of setting the matter on 
is proper foundation, by republishing 
in the next number that statement 
which may be found in the paper of 
date 7th May, 1805. é 

| have two reasons for suggesting 
the re-publication of the article, justice 
to a highly worthy and respectable 
individual, and that a circumstance 
which so nearly concerns the town of 
Belfast, and the cotton manufacture of 
Ireland, should not be allowed to be 
hdden in an old newspaper, but be 
committed to a work of more perma- 
nence, and as such in my mind no 
article can be more suitable to the 
belfast Magazine. I have a Belfast 
Almanack of the year 1803 before me, 
m which it isstated that the Poor- 
house “‘may be considered as_ the 
cradle of the cotton manufacture, it 
being in it that Thomas M‘*Cabe and 
the late Robert Joy, in 1777, set their 
ust carding-engine and spinning jen- 
ues to work,” where they were kept 
going for many years for the benent 
“ the Poor, “lam, your obedient 

servant. D. 

Belfast, 7th Nov. 1809, 


Authentic History of the Introduction 
of the Cotton Machinery into Ulster ; 
Jrom the Belfast News-Letter, May 
Ist, 1805, 

* So early as the year 1777, on a 
‘our through North Britain, the late 
Kobert Joy couceived the scheme of 
stroducing into this then desponding 
Awedom the more intricate branches 
the Cotton manufacture, which had 
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proved unfailing sources of industry 
and opulence to the sister country. 
‘To this he was principally prompted 
by a desire to render service to the 
lower orders of the working poor, 
particularly linen weavers and spin. 
ners, whose livelihoods are often ren- 
dered precarious, when a nation de- 
pends, as ours then did, almost solely 
on a single manufacture, sometimes 
as much depressed as at others pros- 
perous*.” 

Having in conjunction with Thomas 
M*<Cahe, suggested that the spinning of 
Cotton-yarn, might, as an introductory 
step, be a fit and profitable employ- 
ment for children in the Belfast Poor 
House; several of them were accord. 
ingly set to work on the common 
wheel; but the various machinery in 
England giving that country so great 
a superiority, it was found that no 
benetit could be gained without the 
introduction of it here. 

A spinning machine was therefore 
made in Belfast, at ther instance and 
expense, under the direction of Mr. 
N. Grimshaw, cotton and linen printer, 
frum England, who bad some tine 
before settled in this country. And 
shortly after an experienced spinner 
was brought over by Mr. Joy trom 
Scotland to instruct the children in 
the house. Also under the same di. 
rection, and at the expense of the 
gentlemen mentioned, a carding ma- 
chine was erected, to go by water, at 
Mr. Grimshaw’s, which was afterwards 
removed to the Poor-house, and 
wrought by hand. 

After Messrs. Joy and M‘Cabe had 
in vain solicited the co-operation and 
pecuniary aid of others, in prose- 
cuting a scheme fraught with such na- 
tional advantage, they proposed a 
transfer of their machinery at first 
cost to the managers of the Charitable 
Institution, promising as strict attens 
tion to the success of the measure as 
if the emolument were to be their 
own. 

On the refusal of the Committee 
to run the risk of a new undertak- 
ing, the original proprietors formed 





* Extract from an account of the death 
of the late Mr. Robert Joy, Dublin Evening 
Post, April 1785, when the general facts 
contained in this paper were recent, 
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themselves into a company, with ad- 
ditional partners, under the firm of 
Jovs, M‘Cabe, and M*‘Cracken, and 
contracted with the same charitable 
institution, for the employment of a 
number of its children, as well as 
for the use of their vacant rooms. 
‘They dispatched a skilful mechanic to 
England, who at personal risk and 
considerable expense, procured a mi- 
nute knowledge of the most improved 
British machinery, which the inventors 
and proprietors intended to have kept 
a secret both from this and foreign 
countries. On his return they erected 
a new carding machine of superior 
structure to the first imperfect one, 
and a spinning jenny, of 72 spin- 
des, then reckoned a large one, ditfer- 
ing materially in its construction from 
the other. 

In a memorial to the Dublin So- 
ciety, praying for aid, from which the 
substance of this statement of facts is 
principally extracted, they informed 
the board, that so far from confining 
their hopes of gain to themselves, 
they had encouraged the public to 
avail itself of their discoveries. ‘hey 
had exposed their machinery to open 
view, permitted numbers, even from 
distant parts, to be taught im their 
apartments, without any charge for 
such indulgence; and promoted the 
wrogress of the manufacture of Cottons, 
Dimities, and Marseilles quilting, e- 
qually by example and instruction. 


The magnitude of those improve- 
ments at the time is now to be esti- 
mated by comparison. Prior to this, 
from 8 to 10 cuts per day were the 
scanty produce of the most laborious 
spinner on the common wheel, while 
in the same time not more than 
a single pound could be carded by 
hand. On their Jenny of 72 spindies, 
72 Irish hanks were spun weekly, an 
increase of 14 to one. And by their 
carding machine, twenty pounds of 
rovings were daily thrown off, au in- 
crease of twenty to one. These ex- 
ertions were in time followed, on 
an enlarged scale, by Messrs. Nat. 
Wilson and Nich. Grimshaw, both 
since deceased. ‘To the taleuits, pro- 
perty, and adventurous spirit of the 
former of these two gentlemen, and to 
the practical knowledge, genius, and 
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industry of the latter, this Country 
stands very highly iadebted. ? 
The first mill for spinning twist hy 
water in Ireland, was built by them 
in the year 1784, from which date 
the Irish Cotton manufactures were 
considered firmly established. 


In the year 1800,only twenty-three 
years from the origin of the enter. 
prize by Joy and M‘Cabe, it appeared 
in evidence before Parliament, that the 
Cotton manufactures which they had 
thus introduced, gave employment to 
13,500 working people, and including 
all manner of persons occupied in 
various ways, to twenty-seven thou. 
sand, within a circuit of only ten 
miles, but comprehending within its 
bounds the towns of Belfast and 
Lisburn. 


It deserves remark, that as far a 
machinery is concerned, a Poor-house 
was the cradle of the cotton trade of 
Ireland; and that the detail now given 
should be astimulus to the exertions 
of every individual, it demonstrates 
how much may be effected bya 
limited capital and ardent: zeal. 


In the present instance, the early 
introduction of a manufacture, already 
of immense and increasing import 
ance, has been traced to the perse- 
verance of two members of society, 
actuated by a wish to create useful 
employment for unfortunate infants; 
to assist the working classes, at 4 
time when the Linen manufacture 
was in its most depressed state, and 
to render a permanent benefit to the 
community at large. 


Whoever wishes to inquire further 
into the subject, may see an_ original 
document, which is left at the Belfast 
News-Letter Printing Office ; they ar 
also referred to the Memorial itself 
the Dublin Society, and to minus 
in the books of the Belfast Charitable 
Society. 

pf 
To the Propriétors of the Belfast Magentt. 
SCOTCH LAW AND POLITENESS 
GENTLEMEN, 


F the following narrative is deemed 
worthy a place in your val 
Magazine, you are at liberty to inser 
it; you may rely on its veracity; | 
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shall nought extenuate, nor aught 
set down in malice.” 

ja April, 1801, i had the honour to 
return trom Edwburgh to ireland in 
compa: y with Mr. « —e-—-, Of) board 
a pleasure-Loal, the property of that 
gentleman. We embarked at Leith, 
and on arriving at the entrance of the 
canal that connects the firths of Clyde 
and Forth, it was necessary to engage a 
driver and a pair of horses to drag 
the boat along the canal; a man having 
offered is services for this purpose, Mr. 
C, immediately agreed wits him, and he 
engaged to come on the following 
morning at six o’clock ; he did not, how- 
ever, arrive at the hour appointed; 
and after waiting for him until eight 
o'clock, another man was employed, 
who had not proceeded one mile with 
the boat until the person first em- 
ployed made his appearance, and de- 
manded permission to attach his horses 
to the boat ; this was peremptorily re- 
fused, reminding him, that he had 
violated his agreement by not coming 
at the appointed time; he then in- 
sisted on being paid the stated sum, 
a he had lost bis day’s work in con- 
sequence of a person being egaged 
in his place: this Mr. C also very 
properly retused, He then threatened 
to apply to a imagistrate (for what he 
Was pleased to term redress) and left 
us laughing at his threats, not con- 
ceiving that any person in a com- 
mission of the peace would grant an 
Hlachment on the bare statemeut of 
such a fellow; but in this we were 
Gwsagreeably disappointed, for on ar- 
riving half along the canal, the driver, 
im Coinpany with twe bailiffs, stepped 
mito the boat, and arrested Mr. C—, 
vader an attachment granted by 
Justice H. of K s Mr. C, 
fetused to pay the driver, and de- 
manued to be aken to the magistrate, 
Which was compiied with. I and two 
other gentlemen went with Mr. C. and 
ater a march of two miles, reached 
the house of Justice H. Ue inet us 
% he came round the corner’of his 
Pig-stve, surrounded by a number of 
hungry swine—(what a figure for the 
Pencti of Llogarth.) Picture to your- 
‘fa man about fifty vears of age, 
hve feet eight inches high, pale, pock- 
marked, and cadaverous, dressed in 
* blue home-spun cvat, and grey 
BELFAST MAG. NO NVI. 
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waistcoat with long flaps, a pair of 
dirty white leather smad-ciothes, jack 
boots (ten years at least old) newly 
greased on the occasion, a bay wig 
that had jong defied the berber to 
make avy turther repars on. la 
short, imagine ignorance and vulgarity 
personified, and you see this great 
autocrat of KR——s. He saluted us 
with ** Weel, wha are yee?” ‘1 am,” 
said Mr. C. “ the person against whom 
you have pranted anattachmeat, and [ 
am convinced, On investigating the af- 
fair, you will immediately supercede it,” 
‘*] dinna ken that, for why you uo piithe 
mon his money!” ‘ Because | have 
no right to do so, the man having vi- 
olated his agreement, and not per- 
formed his work.” ‘ Yie are all a 
domed Irish Compaction!!! and Pll 
he nething to de wei yee—tak them 
awaa to Sir Wulliam, and he wul sort 
them.” ‘1 request, Sir, that as you 
have granted the order, you will in- 
vestigate the affair, delay here being 
attended with much inconvenience to 
me.” ‘*1 he ne time, for 1 am gawn 
awa to Gleasgow, aid the. truck boat is 
waiting, and gane I shud miss it, i wud 
be te hire a chee, and that wud be o” 
mere consequence tusan keepen you 
here this fortnight; and besides my 
breakfast is waitn—tak them awaa; [ 
say agane yee are ull a dam’d com- 
action.” 

After this polite and eloquent con- 
versution, he disappeared round the 
corner of his house, followed by his 
hungry swine, who appeared as anxious 
for their breakfast as their lordly mas- 
ter, and in my opinion deserved it 
much better. 

We were now conducted two miles 
further to the house of Sir William 
——. ‘Jhis gentleman did not honour 
us with a sight of his presence, he 
being at breakfast, but kindly ordered 
us to wait in his hall, without a seat 
to sit on, and after having detained us 
one hour, he changed his mind, and 
would have nothing to do-in the af. 
fuir, but ordered us to be taken to 
Mr. C—d—I's, at Carron Founwery. 
‘This was nearly two miles further, 
and we were marched to it through the 
town of Falkirk, to the great enter- 
tainment of the Scotch multitude, 


We were informed at the house of Mr. 
C-—d—!, that he was also at breakfast, 
Ww. 
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and ordered to remain in the lawn be- 
fore the door, though raming, which 
we did for one hour. We were then 
admitted to the hall, and a consul- 
tation beld in an adjoming room by 
the driver, the bailiffs and the justices 
which terminated in a message to Mr. 
C. to pit the mon his siler or go to 
jail. Mr. ©. said he would not pay 
one farthing, and he wouid submit to 
go to jail, but he would not hesitate 
to spend some thousand pounds to 
punish ail concerned in this most i: 
Jegal and unjust proceeding. his 
seemed to stagger the justice, and all 
concerned were adinitted into his 
otlice, when they were examined 
on oath; and though it was perfectly 
clear that the arrest was unjust: and 
iliegal, yet it was about to be de- 
terinined in favour of the driver, 
when a young man who was p.esent, 
(aad who 1 afterwards learned was 
the son of Mr. C—d—l) reminded 
his father that Mr. C. and his party 
appeared to be respectabie people, 
and that the driver was to his Knowe 
ledge a ropue, having robbed him at 
ove time of a quantity of oats, lor 
which he was dismissed his service. 
‘this appeared to have most weight, 
and the complainant was nonsuited, 
and ovliged to pay the expenses ;— 
what shaine must these genliemen feel, 
when they are joformed that Mr. C. 
is a gentieman of the most amiable 
manners, the strictest honour, and 
that he possesses a handsome landed 
property in Ireland, and fs at present 
a meuiber of tobe Linpecial parliament. 

>. DoS. 
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THE COURT OF JUNO,...A VISION, 
( Continued from No. XV, 

LONG walk after a sea voyage, 
A with the excelience of the en- 
tertuminent, might have excused an 
extended meal, but the goddess 
ot beauty was not to be seen on 
common terms; it could think of 
nothing but the divine hand to which 
my lips had been so lately pressed, 
aud the elegant and varied feast Lad 
passed, perhaps, unnot ced, had nota 
reluctance to ulscover tie feelings that 

: 5 
absorbed my mind, excited me to an 
ellort to Conceal them, aud | partook 
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of the repast more from this view than 


from appetite. But the ladies mage 
ample amends for Iny deficiency, fo, 
they ate weil, and drank still bette 
whine the lively jest’ and reiterated 
laugh was mingled with their flowing 
Cups. 

W hen they had sufficiently indulged 
in this way, one of them nei tioned, 
that their company tor the eVeuing 
was by this time assembled, and pro- 
posed that we should join them, Og 
Inquiring of whom the company Con- 
sisted, the same lady informed me, 
that it was their custom to spend the 
evenings in the society of the captives 
who happened to be on the island; 
that those of superior rank, education, 
or accomplisments, alone were ad 
mitted to the polace; but that the 
rest had) such = parties of a similar 
nature in different parts of the island, 
and such associates as best suited their 
tastes. linmediately on this she arose, 
and proceeded, accompanied by the 
rest, into a spacious apartment, fur. 
nished and ornamented with the same 
elegance as those already described, 
and splendidly illuminated, in whic 
a number of gentlemen of all nations 
were assembled in groupes, Convers 
ing with ladies who had not been of 
our party. 

After some time spent in this man 
ner, the appearance of musicians, with 
Various mstruments, entering a sinall 
gallery at the lower end of the apart 
ment, and the separation of the groupes 
towards the sides, indicated the ap 
proach of some other entertainment; 
and accordingly when the middie o 
the apartment was sufficiently cieared, 
a large pair of folding doors were 
opened at one of its sides, and a num 
ber of young beauties entered, arrayed 
in the dresses of tie Otaheitan females 
and performed several of the dances o 
that country with much gracefuloes 
and activity. 

‘To describe the nature or effect a 
these dances 1s needless, after the m 
nute accounts which have been give 
of them in the various voyages tu the 
South sea islands, which have bee 
already published. It is enough to ob- 
serve, that they seemed to give 
utinest satisfaction to the behok 
ihese dances continued a cot 
able time; and at last the dancers ® 
tired with general applause. 
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Every minute T anxiously expected 
the divine mistress of the palace: to 
wake ber appearance, but linking 
this did not take place alter so long 
ay interval, | inquired trom ove cf 
the ladies, who looked somewhat less 
volatile, and more intelligent than 
the rest, Whether we might expect to 
have the pleasure of sect their beau- 
tiful queen that evening ¢ 

She replied, that the goddess, by 
that time was far on her way towards 
Englaud, where she had set out di 
rectly on leaving her throne, ja order 
to be present at the cpening of a new 
temple for ber worship, which was 
erected on the site of the ancient 
piay-nouse in Coy entGarden, Il begged 
her excuse, i supposing she mupt be 
mistaken as to the nature of the build 
ing she mentioned, which | had the 
best authority tor stating to be only 
a new play-house, on a grander scale 
than that which had been burned. At 
this she smiled, and said there was 
no contradiction in the building being 
both a temple of Venus and a play- 
house, and that when it was finished, l 
should see it more resembjed a tempie 
externally than a theatre; that besides 
this the goddess had an entire range 
of the boxes fitted up as so many dis- 
tinct chapels, each turnished with its 
proper penctradiad, or adyium, uncer 
the care of either a priest or priestess 
of her order. 

Surprized that the goddess should 
have taken so much pams in making 
her worship public and conspicuous, 
so Contrary to her usual policy, | could 
hot forbear expressing my wonder to 
my tair informer; who made this an- 
swer in return, 

“| know not whether [ am not in 
some degree guilty of a breach of con- 
fidence in revealing to you the secret 
plans of my mistress; but after the 
iree manner in which she deigned to 
speak to you on similar subjects this 
day, | may veniure, | believe, to dis- 
Miss My scruples: know, then, that 
the design of Venus in this proceeding, 
sofa much ceeper nature than ap- 
pears at first view. You know her 


devotedness to the French interest, 
aod her eumity to Eritain 3 this. mea- 
sure is designed to serve her views in 
WO ways, one of which is not quite 
Sétlaln, but the other is so sure’ that 
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it is already in operation. Ina coun 
try where all the oflices of impo: tance, 
as well as those of an inferior nature, 
are disposed of to rank and doterest, 
without much consideration of the merit 
or qualifications of those to wuem they 
are given, the salety of the state must 
laa peculiar manner depead on the 
conduct of the nobiliiy and of the 
higher orders, who either directly or 
indirectly command in every depart- 
ment: Now, if these nobles and men 
in power have their thoughts decidedly 
devoted to meretricious intrigues and 
sensuality, the neglect of the interests of 
tue nation entrusted tothem, must ensue, 
absolutely trom the abstraction of their 
attention in the first place, and in the 
second place, their various interests 
being directed to their own Jow grati- 
ficattons, instead of to the service of 
their country, all the different depart. 
ments beneath them wil be tilled 
up from the il judged solicitations 
Of ther mistresses, and of course b 

those most likely to cause. those blun- 
ders and delays which will make the 
Lest planned expeditions nugatory. ‘Lhe 
arrangements of the new theatre are 
admirably calculated to facilitate in- 
trigues of the above nature, and par- 
ticularly those which destroy domestic 
harmouy, andtevd to bring the mar- 
riage state into contempt. ‘Thus before 
long, the whole of the upper tanks who 
command the country, becoming cor- 
rupt, and devoted to sensual gratilica- 
tions alone, their minds depraved, and 
their inteilects dwindled toihat low ebb 
which such modes of lite never fail to 
produce, Cytherea rh pep the coun- 
try cannot fail to fall a prey to its 
more enlightened and vigilant neigh- 
bour, why pursues the coytrary sys- 
tem of filling all his offices of conse- 
quence frou merit alone, ‘Lhis is the 
direct and more certain mode in which 
this plan is intended to operate, and 
its success may be judged of by that 
of one of a similar king, tried on an 
exalted individual not lung since, the 
event of wuich is fresh in every one’s 
recoilection, ‘Tbe more ob ique and 
less certain part of the plan, Consists 
in the hope the goddess pussesses, that 
the mass of the English people seeing 
their opinions of religion snd morality 
openly insulted by this wanton and 


public display of the profiigacy of 
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the upper ranks, and seeing for what 
purposes thei; hard-earned property is 
extorted from them, and for what em- 
joyments the business of the nation 
18 neglected, will be roused to some 
rash and frantic display of their in- 
dignation, and afford a season of uni- 
versal confusion, when their politic 
enemy may make his long premedi- 
tated: attack with the best chance of 
success. But this last hope is not 
well judged; such commotions produce 
energies sometimes which baffle all 
calculation, and defeat the best-laid 
plans of the deepest politicians ; and 
Cytherea should have learned, from 
similar scenes not many years since 
acted in France, to be less sapguine 
of success to her views in exciting 
them. You wil! observe, added she, 
in what | have sat, that | have 
adopted many eX pressions to your 
notions of proprety; what my own 
are may be best known by the ser- 
vice in which | am engaged ; though 
in it | must observe, I violate no 
sacred engagements, nor destroy the 
peace of families for my trivial plea- 
sures. Butl protest | tnd | am mo- 
ralizing in a place no way calculated 
for it; ‘my gav companions all say I 
am too grave for my employment; 
but, poor girls, they know not the 
whole of it, or they would think other- 
wise. 

With this mysterious observation, 
and a deep sigh, she rose up, as if 
to give some directions to the attend- 
ants, and disappeared amoung the 
croud: and though | much wished 
to renew a conversation, so interesting 
both for its matter and singularity, and 
its contrast to the others going forward 
all around me, and sought for her fre- 
quently in the company, | could not 
again find her. 

The musicians again began to tune 
their instruments, and the company 
separated to the sides of the apart- 
ment as betore; the folding doors 
were again thrown open, and seven 
jovely femaes of the most elegant 
symmetry of form, gracefully entered; 
they were arrayed in every respect 
as the much famed dancing girls of 
Jodia, and tor a long tine displaved 
in ther apy ropriate dances, all the 
various outlines of beauty of which 
the Luman form is capavle. ‘Lhuse 
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dances have been described jn the 
paves of the ancients as Well as the 
moderns; in the time of the repub. 
lic they were exbivited at Rome, and 
have an antiquity even beyond that of 
this renowned city ; these accounts of 
them, tn some respects perhaps too 
minute, and in others not a little ex. 
aggerated, make any fai ther statement 
relative to them bere supertiuous. 
lhad for some time observed a 
group seated in one corner of the 
apariment, who, from their repeated 
fits of laughter seemed to be 
merry, that | only waited for the end 
of tue dance to join them, Supposing 
1 could not fail of meeting entertain. 
ment among so much mirth. On ap, 
proaching them i was somewhat star. 
tled at observing severa! of the jades 
seated on the knees of the gentiemen; 
for though, on reflection, the place 
m ght well excuse those freedoms, yet 
they had hitherto preserved so much 
decorum in their actions, that | did 
vot before find it necess.ry to re 
collect where | was, to account for 
any thing I saw done. The sense of 
propriety or impropriety of actions, 
as to their modesty, is early imbibed, 
and each couniry fixes an imeginary 
standard in this respect, of which the 
variation from the others, is often 
singular, and sometimes not a litle 
laughable. One of the southern voy- 
agers relates, that his béat’s crew 
once surprized a number of femae 
savages, sporting without any covering, 
ina shallow part of the sea, near the 
shore, who seemed as much shocked as 
furopean Jacdies could have been a 
the rencounter, and seated themselves 
immediately up to their necks in the 
water, to hide their persons, till one 
of their comrades on the shore thre# 
each of them their only dre, 
which was nothing more but a fringe o 
long grass fastencdl to a sort of beit, 
which they tied round their middle 
under the water, and then ex 
themselves to view without farther i 
luctance. Besides this fact, and others 
of a similar nature, | actually recub 
lect having seen, in my travels th 
a civilized island in the norther pars 
of the Atlantic ocean, young lad 
of unsullied reputation, seated in @ 
same manner as above mentioned 
a public company, and, | believe, 
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fect innocence; yet still such was 

the force of early prejudice, that il 
bad to recollect all those matters In 
eveesion betore 1 could reconcile 
myself to an apparent breach of de- 
corum, even in Paphos, to which I 
had not been accustomed, ‘That the 
udies of the Court of Cytherea might 
be allowed those liberties, will not be 
disputed, nor indeed can there be any 
gir criterion of their innocence but 
custom: Yet still the policy of a vir- 
ous female, in making ber person 
too cheap, may be much doubted. 
if the freedoms, which ought to be 
the reward of a tender and bonour- 
sble attachment, are nade indiscrimi- 
pate, what is there left before marri.ge 
toshow the sense of approbation of a 
‘eal idver: and would not even the 
least scrupulous of tuose sigh to think 
oa receiving so great a favour from 
ws mistress, that he had such good 
reason to doubt of its being ay proof 
of her atfection. 

On joing the merry company | met 
wih a tresh surprize; for though the 
laughter still continued, I could not 
understand any of the jokes, tnough 
strove to do so with my utmost at- 
tertion. One of the ladies seemed 
much more witty than the rest, for 
every thing she said caused two fits 
ol laughter, one after the good thing 
was said, and the other before. 1 
was i hopes, by fixing my whole 
attention ow such apparent brilliancy, 
I might be able to comprehend at 
at one sentence ; but in this | was 
equally unsuccessful; and of all that 
Was said and laughed at | could only 
understand an observation of one of 
the young geitlemen, on the use- 
lessness ancl absurdity of profound 
thought, which was much applauded ; 
but he looked as if he spoke merely 
to please his audience, and that thought 
Wes not quie as much his aversion 
a8 he affected to profess. 

; My einbariassment «as great at be- 
mM unable to join in the conversa- 
tion, and at losing so many witty 

fvations for want of sufficient 
Penetration ; for doubtlessly they must 
have been very witty, or they would 
sot have excited so much laughter. 

Was, however, soon relieved from 
this unpleasant state, by the company 
whoring to large sid¢boards, placed 
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in recesses of the apartment, which 
were covered with wines, liqueurs, fruits, 
jellies, and sweet cakes; where the 
ladies drank freely, particularly of the 
liqueurs ; and indeed ' had observed 
through the whole evening, that they 
had made continual visits to the 
sideboards for the same purpose, so 
that | wondered they had not began 
to exhbit some eflects of such re- 
ite:ated indulgences. 

Atter the company were sufficient- 
ly refreshed, they again returned to 
their seats; the music played some 
lively Spanish airs, and several gen- 
tlemen of that nation, who were a- 
mong the captives, took out the la- 
dies who sat next them and danced 
fandangos, with great spirit. These 
were succeeded by a party of French 
gentlemen who danced cotillions with 
another set of ladies, with much 
gracefulness. After this some Scotch 
gentlemen with their partners danced 
reeig with wonderful vigour and ae 
gility. ‘Lhe whole company then a- 
rose, and all joined in dancing Ger. 
man waltzes, which seemed to be 
the dances they most preferred, by 
the evident delight which appeared 
in every countenance. On compar- 
ing the Otaheitan and Indian dances 
with this last, much as has been said 
and wiitten of their indelicacy, L 
could pot but join heartily in the o- 
pinion of them expressed in the writ- 
ings of a gentleman* who had resid- 
ed much in the Last; ‘ that all the 
movements and attitudes of the In. 
dian dancer's appeared infinitely more 
gracelul, and tar less indecent than 
those in a German waltz, He far- 
ther observes that ‘the dances in 
Jndia ave admirably calculated to set 
off on elegant figure to the highest 
advantage; and notwithstanding the 
warm and animated descriptions which 
have been given of the indelicacy 
and voluptuousness of Lastern dances, 
many of them appeared to him whol- 
ly unobjectionable.” ‘This latter o- 
piiton would perhaps require some 
qualification, at least those dances 
exhibited by the ladies of Paphos 
were not of this innocent descrip. 
tion. 
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Not findmg any inclination to join 
m the waltzes, or much athusement 
in looking at them, from the first | 
wished to leave the apartment, which 
desire was much encreased by the 
scenes that followed; for the potent 
libations of the Jadies to Bacchus, 
having began to operate, decency 
of manners, was gradualiy abandoned, 
and a depree of gross indelicacy ac- 
companied with noise and mot suc- 
ceeded, which was highly disgusting 
to any sober person. i could not 
help reflecting how much the most 
abandoned women lost by indelicacy 
and what false estimates they formed 
of the feelings of men, In supposing 
they made themseives more agreeable 
by ‘a total dereliction of modesty; if 
thev felt it not, policy shouid at least 
induce them to affect it; for of this ex- 
cellence it may be truly said that 
even the affectation of it isa virtue. 

I now sought earnestly for an op- 
portunity to retire unobserved from 
scenes, which every moment grew 
more disagreeable; which was not 
very difficult, as the whole company 
were engaged in the waltzes, except 
three Paciias, who were takeu on their 
way from Stamboul to the provinces, 
and five merchants from Bussira, who 
were all seated cross-legged on low 
sophas at the farther end of the a- 
partnent. Lf cautiously approached 
the deor by which | entered, and 
watching a favourable moment of en- 
creased riot, slipped out without any 
one perceiving me, and after travers- 
ing various. long passages farntly light. 
ed, and crossing some spacious apart- 
nents, again tound myself in the hall 
of audience, where Ll betore had the 
ww ayy ot benolding the queen of 

‘auty, 

‘bbe moon shone brightly through 
the loity whlows, | beheld the couch 
where the embodied  pertection had 
seclmed, and stretching myself on it 
indulved in peasing recollections of 
the mumitable charms which hed se 
Jate'y pressed the down on which | 


lay. How wonderul are the plea 
sures of unaginaiion' which could 
thus render the iniges of memory 


superior to realities, ana produce more 
delightiul sensations from remembered 
exceilence than trom the actual view 
@i the beauhes 1 had left, which 
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though inferior to their mistress, wer 
suil of exquisite elegance. 
A delighttul calm succeeded to the 
riot IT had left, which was only beard 
afar off, like the murmurings of the 
ocean on a rocky shore, and render 
ed my present state more agreeable 
by the contrast; and a succession of 
the most pleasing ideas continued 
to pass through my mind for a com 
siderable time, when this state of 
happy repose was suddenly interrupt. 
ed by deep groans at a distance, a 
first they seemed the effect of ima 
gination, but on hearing them repeat. 
ed more distinctly, L arose and pro 
eveded towards tie sound, which led 
avain to the long passages, that sur 
rounded the palace ; stopping frequent 
ly to listen; the increasing distinct 
ness of the sound brought me to the 
head of a long staircase of marble; 
and after descending many steps, oa 
proceeding towards a light, which ap 
peared at some distance, | suddenly 
found myself in one of the wards of 
an extensive hospital, and perceived 
that the groans, | had beard, proceed. 
ed there from the sufferings of some of 
the wretched females who lay extend. 
ed on the bed of imisery; several 
kind ladies appeared attending the 
aillicted, and benignantly doing every 
thing in their power to soothe ther 
wo; in which good offices they 
were so earnestiy engaged, that |} had 
proceeded far into the apartment be 
tore | was noticed. Among the chiet 
of those benevolent ladies, [ soo 
recognised her who disappeared % 
suddenly from my side in the apart 
ment of assembly. ‘They all seemed 
embarrassed at seeing a visitor among 
them, but speedily my former & 
quaintance audressed me, and expres 
ed her wonder at my leaving We 
chambers ot mirth to visit the abode 
of afiliction. | informed her that my 
coming there was entirely accident 
and that my leaving the company ¥® 
principally occasioned by facing the 
frame of my mind at that ume ur 
suited to tne botsterous merriment 
they were engaged in ; hoped she*® 
not displeased at my intrusion, ® 
requested she wouid satisfy wy © 
‘riosity, as to the nature of 
tablishment | there beheld. 
She replied, “ that the 
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sufferers around me, had been not 
long since the most: distinguished for 
their extreme vivacity, and even ior 
their beauty (little as was the appear 
ance of it then) among the attendants 
of their queen; but that from their 
excessive mprudence, and intemper- 
aice, particularly in an unlimited 
indulgence in 1ntoxicating liquors, 
they lavoured under the various 4dis- 
tempers, which were alway» more or 
less the consequence of such practises ; 
and that thew queen had provided 
this retreat for their reliel, which was 
principally uider her care.’ She 
then pointed out some of the most 
remarkable cases of the afflicted, a- 
mong which she enumerated dropsy, 
convulsions of various sorts, palsy, 
gout, acute rheumatism, consumption, 
and many other frighttul disorders, 
the catalogue of which was closed by 
the worst and most humiliating of 
maladies, madness and idiotism. On 
expressing my surprize that most of 
the complaints there should be those, 
which are attributed to intemperance ; 
she observed, that she left it to others 
to account for the c:rcumstance, but 
of the fact there could be no doubt; 
that women when they threw oif the 
ine restraints of propriety’ almost in- 
variably indulged to excess In strong 
liquors, and that to this source eveu 
more than to their thoughtless ime 
prudence, most of the misery which 
they sutlered of every description 
Wight be traced. 

By this time the day began to 
dawn, and impatient to continue my 
route, | requested my kind conductress 
9 procure my dismissal as soon as 
possible; she said that I might go 
that day, either by one of the ves- 
els of the island, or in a Felucca, 
the crew of which had been permit- 
led to depart the day betore. | 
preferred the latter conveyance, and 
wad a guide sent with me to the port 
aearest Delos, with orders to the cap- 
tain of the Felucca to convey me 
there without delay; I then took 
‘ave of the laclies, and soon arrived 
haf where | found the Fe- 

eighing her anchor, 

Lwent aboard with the Captain with- 
Ps delay, the large latteen sails, 

€imediaiely uafusled, and we 
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soon advanced with considerable rap- 
idity. ‘Lhe wind being tavourabie, 
before many hours we saw the island 
to which we were bound, at a great 
distance covered with clouds, Which 
seemed to adhere to it with a foree 
which the wind could not overcome. 

On approaching the island we found 
that its coast consisted of rocky 
precipices which rose perpendicularly 
trom the ocean, and rendered ail access 
impossible, except atone uarrow inlet, at 
each side of which a strong fort tur- 
nished with formidable batteries com- 


manded the entrance; which was 
farther secured by a copper chain 
that extended from side to side a 


litte way in. As soon as we came 
Within hearing, a female, armed with 
a short coat of math and helmet, 
appeared on the rampart of the 
nearest fort, with a speching trumpet 
of a peculiar construciion in her band, 
through which, with a voice as dis- 
tinct as if we were close beside ber, 
she first ordered us to) cast anchor 
between the forts; and then desiréd 
to kuow what brought us there, 
‘The captain informed her that he 
was ordered to land a passenger with 
dispatches for Juno, who he was in- 
formed was then on the island. He 
was then ordered to wait tor areply. 
On looking towards the fort we ob- 
served a telegraph put in motion, 
and in about a quarter of an hour, 
the same female again appeared, and 
said she had received orders from 
Minerva who directed the defence 
of the island, to admit the passenger 
alone, and then to dismiss the vessel 
justantly. 

‘The boat was immediately lowered 
down, and two seamen were sent to 
put me ashore: when we got near. the 
chain | expected they would have 
passed under it, as it was about four 
feet above the water, but they stopped 
on their oars, with great token of 
fear of touching it, which | could 
not then account for, ull it) was 
lowered to the bottom by those within 
the fort; they then passed in, janded 
me in a very convenent wharl, trom 
wich a flight of granite stars rose 
to the top of the precipices, and in- 
stantly departed. i had only time 


m ascending the steps to cbserve 
wih 


that the chain was connected 
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a thick copper har, timt ran along 
the face of the prec pice at both sides 
as fur as | could sce, a few teet above 
the level of the water, and tbat o:her 
similar bars lay porallel to it at equal 
distances, before a number of temales 
armed m the same manner as ber we 
had alreadyseen, appeared descending 
the steps; [ met them on a spacious 
landing place, and was conducted by 
them to the top, wheré two apparently 
ot superior ronk from the greater 
magnificence of their armour, were 
winting to receive me, 

hey mgutred in a polite manner 
whether 1 would prefer to rest’ in 
the fort a while, or to” proceed at 
ence to the palace of their mistress, 
and on informing them that | would 
chuse rather to go on tothe palace, 
they ordered a cariiage to be biought 
out directly to couvey me: which 
appeared almost as soon as it was 
erdered. it was formed something 
hike the ancient chariots, but) much 
lighter, and had two open seats, one 
of which was more eievated and 
placed behind the other. 

The wheels were of a very peculiar 
construction, each spoke of them 
consisting of a semicircular spring ; 
the whole was finished with the most 
perfect workmanship, and the ornaments 
secumed even more valuable for the 
art with which they were formed 
than for their materials, though they 
were made of mussy silver. [wo of 
the finest horses | ever saw, were 
attached to i by a harness of a pe- 
euliar kind, so lignt gnd well con- 
trived, that their motiovs seemed as 
free as if they were at libeity. One 
ef the ladies ascended the front seat 
to drive, and the other did me the 
honour to sit on the upper seat with 
me. Lhe road was periccily smooth, 
a little rounded, and woundso among 
the hills as notto depart perceptibly 
from a level. Nothing could exceed 
the ease ot the vehicie, the springs 
in the wheels made the road almost 
unperceptible to fecling, and seemed 
to render the drait so tacile, that the 
horses appecred scarcely to need any 
etivrt for their raped pace. 

ihe country as we advanced was 
eovered with a. profusion of the 
mehest herboge, on whic nauunerabie 
Rerds of cattie and flocks. of sheep 
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appeared either grazing or at tey. 
ils sulTACe Was fhiels varied inte bi 
aud Gace, HuNePOus Orchards Wete 
seen loaded wita fruits of all gory: 
niany hie fiekis of corn of even, 
species appeared a litte way gf 
aimost ripe forthe sichle, and” fej 
o! fiax, and plantations of cottoa Were 
observable in many places. ihe di. 
tant bills were covered with luxuriag 
foresis of owk, beech, chestnut and 
cedar; and over all some mountains 
were seen whose towertigy heads were 
lost in the ciouds; on every sik 
brooks of rapid water appear! 
meundering among the meadow, 
from which various little canals wee 
cut, which admitted the water toth 
herbage, and kept it in perpetual 
verdure. The air felt invigorating aod 
animating above ail | had ever 
perienced, and every ting around 
seemed toinspire industry and activity, 
while they exhibited the happiest ef. 
forts of both. 

After passing many miles in this 
manner in @ short period, a majestic 
palace appeared before us, of th 
autient doric order, with lofty column 
of red granite, highly po ished, having 
capitais and bases of jasper, the gram 
deur of which was more striking trom 
the vast size of the fabrick correspon 
ding so happily with the nature of 
the order. Vhen we came near this 
building, instead of entering it, asl 
expected, we turned off into a beat» 
ful avenue, which Jed another way. 
On inguiring what this magnificent pe 
lace was intended for, | was informed, 
that it was formerly the abode of Me 
neva, but that on Juno coming te 
reside on the island, she had resigned 
it to her, and had built herself ane 
ther, which was just (hen complet 
with the exception of the left wiig 
and to which we were then procete 
ing. And not long after this, on pas 
ing through a grove of lofty chestoub, 
we beheid it at a little distance. 

It was built in that mode of 
tecture which is falsely called Gotine @ 
name stamped on it by the superciliet 
ignorance of those who would net 
at the trouble to understand it) 
which contains in reality the (ue 
principles of beauty, and exhibits t 
greatest profundity of art, *whicd# 
this due’ specimef “was brought lo 
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highest periection, for in it the exter- 


pal appearance possessed all the gran- 
deur, which the internal parts of other 
eyctures of this order so often ex- 
hibit, ‘The buttresses and other parts 
ehich disfigure them, being in this 
entirely superceded, by the happy 
contrivance of a beautiful portico, 
formed on the justest principles of the 
order, which while it contained ail the 
mass necessary for the proper equi- 
librium of the internal arciues, Con- 
cealed the art by which this was 
diected. Nothing could exceed the 
elegance of the building, and the 
cheartulness caused by the vast body 
ot light admitted by its spacious win- 
dows; its ornaments were of the sime 
pest nature, and in this ‘respect it 
bore the same analogy to other build- 
igs of this species of architecture, 
which the Doric bears to the Com. 
posite order. 

Some majestic looking females appear- 
ed before this buiiding, and my con- 
ductresses informing uve they perceiv- 
ed Minervaamong them, stopped the 
chariot, and one of them proceeded 
toannounce our approach, and receive 
her orders. She speedily returned, 
and | was then led by her before the 
goddess of the arts and sciences. 

She appeared as if in the act of giv- 
ing some clirections about the unfinished 
part of the building, for she stood near 
it, and held a large plan open in one 
hand, while she leaned a little forward 
on ber spear with the other. A coun- 
tenance in which majesty and benig- 
nity, profound intelligence and ex- 
quisite sweetness were happily blended 
with a celestial beauty, and which in- 
spired at once admiration and respect, 
now beamed forth on my astonished 
tyes with the splendour of a noon-day 
win. [| knelt on one knee before her, 
related the cause of my coming to 
ie land, humbly implored her in- 
terest with Juno in the cause of my 
air country women, and solicited her 
Prepitious favour in my studies of those 
ats which she patronized, and which 
from m5 infaney | had ardently followed. 
y Se My son, replied the goddess. 

our country-women may rely on 
my favour, which they have so much 
a as weil as that of her to 
doubt Mn island belongs. I shave little 

‘at our request to Juno will 
BELFAST MAG. No. XVI. 
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induce her to redress their wrongs. 
‘Lhe part of your country which you 
came from, is by me most esteemed. 
‘The linen manutacture has ever been 
favoured by me, and | honour it by 
taking my name Athene* from it; 
| introduced it from Egypt into Greece, 
and lastiy to Ulster, where it flourishes 
above either. ! once hoped to make 
its chief city the successor to my 
favourite Athens, but many obstruce 
tions to this remain to be removed. 
‘Lhe useful sciences should ever pre- 
cede those which are only ornamental, 
the desire of reversing this order, 
which my followers there pursue, 
will, lL fear, long delay my wisnes, 
if not totally prevent their attainment. 
As to your own petition, it is direct- 
ed to favourable ears, your labours, 
my son, have not been unnoticed by 
me, and as a token of my approba- 
tion, | present you this image of my 
form, which | permit you ever to 
retain, a 

Saying this, she presented me with 
a large medal of solid gold, on 
which her resemblance was stamped 
with the most beautiful execution and 
effect, and then directed my conduc- 
tress to introduce me to one of the 
ladies of her family, who would, she 
said, show me the various muszums, 
and repositories of the arts in her 
palace, which she knew I would behold 
with pleasure, and would attend to 
those other cares which mortals re- 
quired, 

i returned my profound thanks to 
the goddess, and followed my con- 
luctress into the palace. After passing 
through a magnificent antichamber, 
we entered a very spacious apartment, 
lighted by many vast windows, which 
rendered it as light as the external 
air. Here a number of elegantly forme 
ed females, were busily engaged in 
different occupations, Some were eme 
ployed in the antient art of tapestry, 
with which they framed images of 
the most brilliant colouring, and hap- 
piest effect; others were painting 
some of the memorable events of 
history in the neglected wax colours 
of the Greeks, which are falsely said 
to be lost, thongh plainly described by 
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* See La Pluches History of the Hea- 
vens, vol. I. Articié Minerva, 
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the ancient writers. Every species of 
the graphic art was pursued here, 
both mol and water « oO1loOurs, eCNerav 
ne, etching, and aquatinta, various 
looms were also busily at work, and 
the glory of the north, the imimitable 
damask was not neglected; at the 
lower end several were engaged in 
various designs of sculpture, end nu- 
merous other usetul and ornamental 
arts were all carried on here at the 
ame tine. At the upper ead of the 
apartinent were musical instruments of 
all sorts, to which the ladies resorted 
for amusement tn the intervals of heir 
other empioyme nts One or more 
played by tarns while the rest were 
at work, which made their p.easing 
occupations still more chearftul. When 
we entered a lady of most gracetul 
freure sat un this part of the aparlinent, 
Oo a seat somewhat elevated, before 


a Jarye harp of the utmost harmony 
of tone, turnished with such arttul 
contra es, as fo render it the most 
perfect of stringed instruments. Lhe 
music of it was exquisitely touching, 

and asshe was playing on it,when we ap- 


proached, we stopped to listen, that 
we much! not interrupt her, and heard 
her sing the following verses with imt- 
initable sweetness, to music, peitectly 
appropriate to their design. 


Vroendship again thy empire seize, 
! by Ve'’s Diind god thy throne regain; 
Ti h > furie 


mn youth alone *s plea 2. 


Thy powers to ble ss through ace remain; 
Prom hin sSring forth consumig fires, 
} m life’s gentlest tenderest tie; 

\ theo ting transport he rispires, 


but you sustain us tillfwe' a ec. 


\\ hen she finished, she looked up, 
and perceiving us, arose and walked 
towards us; my conductress presented 
me to her, 
the goddess, and wished me fareweil, 
as she Was oblized to return to the 
fort. the lady smiled benignantly, 
and welcomed me with an air, which 
showed the pleasure she took in execut- 
inv the directions of he: patroness, and 
herde ‘lightin performing acts of kindness. 

In beauty of dorm she was not in- 
ferior to some of the most favoured 
ofthe neighbouring island;* and if her 

runtenauce could not be compared to 


eT 


* Paphos, 
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theirs in exquisite finish and regula. 
rity of feature, I po 
pecies of beauty Iniwitely Perior 
where refined sense ahd Latelligey ( 
standing and 
beamed torth in 

captivated the mind as weil as the 
heart. Lhe beauty of most of the 
ladies here Was t the same species, 

though many of them might vie with 
the others, in even their most boaste: 

charms. But m truth their comin 
tion was so deligittul, from its good 
sense and benevolence, that | thought 
but litthe of thetr looks, and as to ther 
dress | remember nothing but that it 
Was modest, rational, gracetul and 
becoming, and that the external gare 
ments of all contained some mixture 
either of silk or tine wool, or were 
enuircly of silk. ‘Lbere was a dignity 
in their manner which prevented fami. 
larity, without being any way re 
pulsive, they spoke with tie freedom 
and at the same time with the hind. 
ness of friends, equally remote from 
the extremes of stilf reserve, and ne- 
giigent incivility, and poss ssed emi- 
nently that true ease of manner, 
which the slavish votaries of fashion 
are ever attempting in vain, because 
they wantits chief re quisite a, refinement 
of mind and benevolence of heart. 

As the day was far passed, Serena, 
my kind and lovely guide, proposed 
we should postpone our visits to the 
repositories of art and science, t i the 
following morning, and as the dou 
of their chief repast was near, we 
passed the interval in viewing the 
works in which the ladies were ear 
ployed where we then were. They 
were all finished with exquisite beauty, 
but the two which most attracted my 
attention were, a pic ture which seem 
ed to exceed all inthe richness of 18 
prea ney but on nearer approach W® 
seen to be composed entirely of shred 
of various coloured cloth; whichat 
| was told was the invention of 4 
most respectable * lady of my country, 
whose happy wit, and brilliant inve® 
tion the hand of time had not bet? 
able to diminish. The other piece® 
art, was a landscape, formed by 8 
filaments of glass, stained of all the 
requisite shades, which were unit 
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* Mrs, C—f—ld, of Enniskilles. 
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» together vertically, by an in- 
uble cement, and which when 
eolisped at the surface exhibited the 
mest exact Imitation of nature, while 


being Ubater- 


dest rut 


} the advantage ol 


avie by ume. 
=! rtls atter this the 
another apartment, where an ele- 
sant repast Was prepare di, ot which the 
vgrious articies were chosen and pre- 
wed so as Most eminently to promote 
nealthand retreshiment. Atthe table two 
vew dishes were introduced thisday: one 
t Liama, skiliulls dressed : 
te other was the tavourtte vegetabie 
ithe Chinese, catled Pe tsat, and both 
were found to be excellent. ihe lady 
who directed the rearing of the newly- 
informed us of their 
many Vaiuabie g and showed 
us doe which she had woven from 
thar wool herself, which exceeded in 
beauty the finest produce of Cashinive. 
ihe lady who had cultivated the Pee 
tai told us, it was of the brasica ge- 
hus, and was prete rred by those who 
ue it to all other kinds. Several 
ot the other 
unstances which had occurred to 
them, either useful or amusing, in their 
that day One lady bad 

poved a plant, waic ch before was es- 
teeed poisonous, to be 
produc ng a pow 


cerlain 


} 


ladies passed 


wasanauncn « 


_ | laen ie 
amveu Liamas, 


, jit 
tits, 


ladies 


«} ’S OC 


erful medicine, by a 
management, which she re- 
ied: another bad succeeded in fix- 
ng a beautiful and permanent scarlet 
“ye on linen; a third exhibited some 
‘oe thread, made without anv twist, 
Passing fibres of flax, drawn 
ut, and united by a curious engine, 
ous at an elastic varnish, which she 
“@ just brought to pertection, which 
dred instantly, and which was 
aterable by moisture, or the 
cuon of the air. A fourth lady 
fecounted a curious article of history 
which she had met in an ancient 
Chinese book, that exhibited in a new 
‘gut the fatal etfects of a violent pas- 
‘9 uncontrouled by reason or jus- 
® Avery young lady lately admit- 
‘ » Observed on this, that it would be 
‘terit the sexes were tormed without 
Passions, or that thi y could totally era- 
rey Hannay by firmness of resolution. 
— “e's replied to her, that by the 
Me of reasoning, we should 

use of fire, and of every 
powerful agent in nature, for 


7. 


ish the 
Gder 


informed us of 


capable ot 
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that as any thing in the’ moral 
or natural world had power to 
promote happiness, in the same pro- 
portion it had power to Cause misery: 
the tire which consumed the unskilful, 
warmed others, and produced a thousand 
henetiis by judicious management; 
andl passion, which was no jess de- 
structive when urgoverned, was pro- 
ductive of equal advautages under due 
controul, 

In such discourses as these, the 
moments passed swiftly and pleasantly, 
tll the repast was concluded. 

NEMORENSIS. 
To be continued, 


For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 

N the eighth canto of the Geru- 
| salemme Conquistata, of lasso, 
i-th and [Sth octaves, is the word 
fonte put in the feminine gender, 
which flayrant solecism, with some 
other matters | could mention, tempts 
me to doubt whether (hat poem was 
ever the production of ‘Lasso; it is 
in many places irksome and obscure, 
and is altogether unworthy of the au- 
thor of the Liberata. 


If any person who is studious of 


Italian literature, could adjust this 
point, torough the medium of your 
Magazine, it would much oblig: 
Ricctarpo, 
wees 
For the De {fast Monihly Magazine. 
cetuliienii 


First Reporifrom the Committee on Acts 
regarding the use of broad JW heels 
and other matters, relative fo the 
preservation of the Turnpike Roads 
and Highways of the Kingd m.* 


The Committee appointed to take into 
consideration the acts now in force, 
regarding the use of broad Wheels, and 
to examine what shape is best cal- 
culated fer ease of Draught. and the 
preservation of the Roads; also to 
suggest such additional regulations as 
inay contribute to the preservation 
of the Turnpike roads and Highways 
of the Kingdom: And who were tn- 
structed to consider of an Act nade 
in the 28th yearof his present Majesty, 
for limiting the number of persons to 


be carried on the outside of Stage 
Coaches or other carriages; and to ree 
port, from time to cme to the house, 


a. z -= “2s are 


* ¢ Published i in June 1806, 
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have proceeded to examine the several 

Matters to them referred, and have 

agreed to the following Report : 

OUR Committee having proceeded 

to consider the important subjects 
recommended to their attention, have 
thought it incumbent upon them to 
lose no time in reporting to the 
House some particulars given in evi- 
dence to them, which are not only 
connected with the preservation of the 
roads, but also in other respects in- 
teresting to the public, 

By an act passed in the year 1788 
(28 Geo. 3. c. 57.) regulations were 
made for the purpose of limiting the 
number of persons permitted to travel 
on the outside of stage coaches or 
other carriages: and this law was 
afterwards aitered, explained, and am- 
ended by an act passed in the year 
1790, (30 Geo. 3. c. 34.) by which 
additional provisions were enacted. 

It appears to your committee that 
the salutary regulations provided by 
these acts have been by a variety of 
contrivances most grossly evaded, in- 
somuch that instead of six (the number 
limited by the orginal act) twenty 
passengers and more are olten carried 
on the outside of stage coaches. It 
is not unusual to see ten on the 
roof, three on the box (besides the 
driver) four behind on what is called 
ihe gamon board, and six on the dicky 
or chair; mall, often above thrice the 
number imtended to be allowed. 

ihese evasions of the law = are in 
several respects of great public disad- 
vanlage. ; 

| it cannot be doubted that machines 
conveying such a number of persons 
and their luggage must be extremely 
destructive to’ the Roads: the wheeis 
are narrow, and the weight great; 
and as these carriages are vot liable 
to the regulations :egarding wéighing 
engines, tae welgot they carry has 
no himat, 


2. From the enormous weight, and 
the wyudicious manner in which such 
numbers of passengers and their lug- 
gage are so frequently coaveyed, 
namely on the root (which renders 
the carriage top heavy, and apt to 
be overturned) accidents are perpetual- 
Jy happening in one part of the king- 
dom or ancther; and indeed scarce a 
Week passes without some of those 
carriages breaking down, and oitea 


Report on the Utility of Broad Wheels, Xe. 
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killing the unfortunate passengery whe 
lave trusted themseives to thai mule 
ol conveyance. Within these fey 
days the Croydon coach broke dow, 
from its belig overloaded, in oe. 
sequence of which two persons fot 
their lives, and several others were 
severely bruised, kor a Varniely of 
otner listances ol the same soil, \our 
Committee beg leave to reter two’ (he 
Appendix, 

— Your Committee are persuaded that 
It isunnecessary for tiem to dweil 
any longer upon a subject which they 
humbly CONceIVe In Well eolilled to 
the immediate attention of paritameut, 
by whose authority such disgrace. 
ful and dangerous practices cau alone 
be pieveuted. 

Second Report of the Committee on Acts 

relating to Broad Wheels, xc. * 

Y our Committee have already com. 
municated to the House some infor 
mation regarding the subject which they 
were instructed to consider, namely, 
“The Regulations as to the Number 
of Outside Passengers to be conveyed 
in Stage Coaches ;”"—ILhey now beg 
leave to report on the two other points 
recommended to their attention, names 
ly, 1.’ The System that ought to be 
adopted forthe greater Ease of Draught 
in Carriages; and, 2. The best means 
of preserving the ‘Turnpike Koads and 
llighways of the kingdom. 

from the late period of the sessionat 
which your Cominittee was appomted, 
they find it impossib.e to do that justice 
which they could wish to these im 
portant investigations; at the same 
tune they trust, that the information 
they have collected, and which they 
now beg leave to submit to the cole 
sideration of the house, contains some 
useful suggestions, which, aiued by 
further inquiries in the course of some 
future session, will enable parliament 
to form such a system regarding the 
public roads, as may be of the most 
material service in promoting the gene 
ral interests of the Landen. 

J. Observations respecting Ease of 


Draught in the Conveyance 
Goods. 
Ease of draught, independent of the 
state of the roads, which will be after 
wards considered, must pru 


# Published ws July 1806, 
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depend on two circumstances: 1, The 
cperal nature of the carriage made 
ose Of; and, 2. Lhe construction of 
whe wheels. 

1. Carriages. 

A variety of carriages have been 
adopted in dillerent countries, from the 
dedge to the waggon, with wheels, 
pullug a surtace of sixteen inches 
exh, dragged by from eight to ten, 
and even twelve horses, and conveying, 
according to the laws-now in force, 
dight tons in weight, 

Waggons upon the largest seale may 
certainly be economical to the pro- 
prietor, more especially where the 
wages of men are high, as one trusty 
person, with an assistant at interior 
wages, Can manage a number of horses, 
aheeny, with the like number of 
horses and attendants, greater burdens, 
in proportion to the expense, than can 
be cartied on the public roads in any 
other manner (single horse carts, where 
two or three can be conducted by one 
person, as is practised in Scotland, 
done excepted) and, if there were 
bo objections to the use of waggons, 
on account of the destruction which 
they occasion to the roads (the repara- 
tion of which is attended with so heavy 
a: expense to the public) the use of 
them would be deserving of encourage- 
ment, more especially in a commercial 
country, where it is important that 
goods shouid be conveyed at as mode- 
rate an eXpense as possibie. But your 
committee are led to believe, from the 
iNormation which they have acquired, 
tiat (here are scarcely any materials 
olwhich our roads are formed, that 
cau bear the pressure of such enor- 
mous* weights as these waggons are 
how allowed by law to carry; in ad- 
Giion to which it may be stated, that 
the form of their. wheels or rollers, 
Whose fellies are sixteen inches broad, 
ad, as now constructed, of a comeal 
‘ape, is particularly injurious to the 
fads, as will be more fully explained 
hereafter, 

Mr. Russel, of Ixeter, one of the 
ost considerabie carriers in the king- 
“om, who is in the habit of using no 
leSanumber than two hundred and 
'wenty-iour horses, in waggons with 
Wheels having fejlies nine inches in 
a »c.V— eee 


* Appendix, No, i. 
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breadth, having endeavoured to im- 
prove the construction of his waggons 
asmuch as possible : aa engraving of 
one of those wagyons, with ap account of 
the dimensions t.ereef, is annexed. * 

Machines with two wheels, tor con- 
veying goods and other articles, ave 
Known under the general name of 
carts or cars. Of these, single horse 
carts are In many cases to be prefer- 
red; for, though they cannot be 
adopted with equa! advontage where 
roads are crowded with carriages, and 
each cart must have a distinct person 
to attend it, yet where one person can 
take the charge of two or three single 
horse carts, which fs the case in some 
perts of the united kingdom, there 
are no means by which a great quan- 
tity of goods can be conveyed at so 
small an expense. 

Carts with two horses ebreat have 
been tried in some counties; but 
those in use are said to be injurious 
to the roads, from the enormous weights 
they convey on narrow wheels. It has 
also been suggested, that carts woth 
three horses abreast might be advauta- 
geous. If they were restricted to 
wheels whose tire was of a bieadth 
proportionate to the weights they were 
allowed to carry, and of a cyindrical 
form, the value of this species of 
cart would be particularly felt in hilly 
countries, not only as all the horses 
could be more easily managed by the 
driver, so as to vvlige them to act 
with all their force together in dragying 
the machine up-hill, but they woulc 
also be equaliy employed in resisting 
the weight ot the carriage in the 
descent.¢  ‘Lbis kind of machine, if 
it answers the expectation formed of 
it, might be of consideravie service 
in his Majesty’s ordnance and military 
departments. 

On the whole, the proper form of 
carriages for the conveyance of goods, 
in different circumstances, is a subject 
which still requires further investiga- 
eee — 

* Appendix, No. it. 

+ There is reason to believe that Mr, 
Cooke, of Chute House, near Andover, 
will build a wagyon on a vew construction, 
to be drawn by three horses abreast, and 
that Mr. Kussel, the i:xeter waggoner, 
will make use of it for some time, so as 
to give it a fair trial, 
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tion, and accural 
the pi ne'tples thereof can be fully 


experiments, Delore 


ascertained. 
4 ; 
Oo #thecis. 


1} : exte! SiN subrect may he 


considered vider tb owimz ceneral 
beaus: tl. dbve torn of the rim or 
feiiy: 2. Phe nature and position of 


the spokes: 3. The breauth of the 
wheels: 4 Their beight, and = the 
line of draught: 5. Lhe position of 
the axie: 6. Lhe weights allowed to 
be carried; and, 7. Lhe experiments 
necessary to ve tried, for the purpose 
OT usc ertain ng the nature of tae wieels, 
and the construction of carriages best 
calculated for ease of draught im dif: 
ferent circumstances. — 
1. form ef the rim and Jelly. 

The rims of all wheeis toat have 
an equal bearing on their whole 
breadth must either be of a cylin 
drical or couical form. Some are 
rather rounded; and in) some Cases 
the law is evaded by a single strike 
being raised above the general suriace 
oi the tre, by which means wheels 
of a considerable breadth, baving but 
@ narrow bearing on the road, operate 
as tniuriousiv on thei as arrow wieels, 


Your comimitee andersiascing tiat 


Nir. Cumming, ot Pentonville, has 
long paid particular attention to this 
br of siibject rail ie 
haa contrive 1) hinery, by watch 
the eifects ol Cy mel i; and conical 
Wheel both in rard to the 


preservation of the roads, and the 
lavoty of the cattle, were ascertained, 
they requested bis altgndance. 

it , as irom tie information 
with witch he turmished your com 
mittee, that in the acts whieh have 
been pased for proportioning the 
breadth of cart: and waggon 
to the weight of the loaded carriaze, 
it was a condition, that the wheel 
should be flat on the sole, so as to 
have an equal beartng on Us) whole 
breadth; and this descrption bas for 


WHeeIS 


very many vears been thought sufii- 
erent to secmeall the advantage that 
could be gamed by increasing the 


breadth of the wheel Hot it ippears 
that this description apples equally 
to wheels whose rims are of a cvln- 
drical r ota conical, ape, although 
the eflects of those ditfereat shapes 
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on the roads, and on the labour of 
the catlie, are not only iifferent, but 
very conirary to each Olver: and jt 
has unfortunately so happened, thay 
the most unlavouravle has beeg Uli. 
versaily acopted. 

Mr. Cumin:ng, in an essay on that 
subject, has cumpared = and con. 
trasted the prope:ties ol the cvhnder 
and of the cone, and trom them has 
demonstrated the etfect which broad 
vibeels, of the. conical and of the 
cylindrical shape, must have ov the 
roads, and on the labour of cattle; 
that wheels of a conical shape have 
a Constant tendency to Impatr, and 
those of a cylindrical shape to im 
prove them. by a most ‘ngenious and 
weil adapted apparatus, be bas ex: 
hibited to us expermmen 
of which will be found im the Ap- 
pendix) from which the following facts 
may be deduced. 

ihat there is a resistance from the 
partial dragging at the periphery of 
every wheel that Is of a conical shape; 
tuat it grinds the hardest materials, 
and Jeaves the suriace of the - roads 
in a state to imbibe water, and adds 
considerably to the labour of- the 
cattie; and that tins resistance, 
sO injurious to the roads, and to 
the cattle, is increased, by i. 
creasing the breadth of the conical wheel. 

‘lhat wheeis that are cylindrical 
have no such dragging at tieir Cif 
cuimfterence, no such grinding or de 
ranging of the 
the cyiindrical wheel, by its progres 
con ohidates and 
leaves the 


(an account 


materisis; and that 


sive dead pressure, 
unites the materials, and 
surface smootii, close, and impenetrabe 
to water; and that on a regular, well 
formed, clean road, the resistance 
the progress of the evlindrical wireel 
is not increased by increasing the 
breadth; and that the cylindrical shape 
is the best possible, it being the only 
form of the rim that can have an equal 
velocity ot all the parts oi its periphery, 

Mr. Cumming, in his essay, has 
enumerated nine resistances which 
oceasionaliy obstruct — the progress 
of a carriage; but that of the draggmg 
of the conical rim) being tie only 
one that is constant, and the least 
attended to, it is herein exclusively 
considered, 
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With deep snow, deep sludge, and 
‘, general with deep roads, — the 
resistance to the front of the wheel 
creases with its bre: dth; ana for this 
nit may be proper to recom- 
end for the present no greater breadth 
thon from 9 to 12 inches; and as 
many broad wheels are now made, 

that are rounded on the sole or peri- 


reas’ 


phery, and they are neither a part of 


4 periect cylinder or cone, their 
prope ties must be estimated accordin g 
wo their aflinity to the one or the 
other. But as al! these have pot an 
eoual bearing on their whole breadth, 
they must partake in a proportional 
cose ot the disadvantages of narrow 
woeels: they form the surtace of the 
roads into ruts or flutes, and, by 
ci coustantly shifting ‘he materials, they 

eep the surface in a siafe ready to 
sdasi water, and this increases the 
bad etiects of hard frosts. 

fhe vaiious circumstances that are 
tated by Mr. Cumming, in his essay, 
of the comparative merits of conical 
aud cylindrical wheels, appear to be 
well warranted by the experiments 
which have been repeatedly periormed 
belore your Committee, and lead to 
the folowing couclusions: 1. ‘That 
when wheels are very narrow, there 
siittle difference in’ the power re- 
wired todraw thesame load, whether 
they be conical or cylindrical: 2. 
ihat in conical wheels, the power 
equred to draw the same load (on 
te best and smoothest roads) is con- 


sderabiy increased, by increasing the 


weacth of the wheels, and that ali 
he increase of labour of the cattle is 


applied to the destruction of the road: 


That on the cylindrical wheeis, 
he same power draws the carriage 
tpon sinooth roacs with equal ease, 
whether the wheels be broad or 
earrow; but by the use of such broad 
Wheels, the roads, instead of being 
et are consolidated and im- 
proved : ‘That great fluctuations take 
place in a. power necessary to draw 
Mesame load on conical wheels, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of the 
Wheel bearing on the narrow parts o1 
‘fim, On ifs whole rim, or op the 
fxifemities of its rum: 5. And that 
hosuch dillerence of resistance happens, 

meer the same circumstances, withthe 

Vind; cal bread wheels: 0. And that 
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from every circumstance, the cylindrical 
wheel Is pretes able to tie “conical, 
inevery state of the rwds; and u 
whatever state they may be, tie 
cylindrical iunproves, and the conical 
impairs them: 7 hat the general 
conclusion, from all the experiments 
that have been exhibited betore your 
Cominittee, is, that so far as regards 
the preservation of the roads, and 
the labour ot the cattle, the cylindrical 
shape of a wheel is preferable to any 
other possible shape, it being the 
only one that has the same velocity 
at every part of its rim, and that has 
no dragging or rubbing, nor any 
tenden vy to grin or de range the ma- 
terials, nor to leave the surtace of 
the road ina condition to imbibe or to 
adinit water. 

These conclusions appear to your 
Committee to be fully warranted by 
the reasonings oilered in) support of 
them, and fully supported by the ex- 
periments which we have seen; and 
although we are of opinion that it will 
be advisable to make accurate experi- 
ments with carriages of full size, to 
determine the quantum of .the differ- 
ence between the elfects of conical and 
cylindrical wheels in practice, the 
evidence already before the Committee 
leaves no room to doubt that much 
advantage must be gained in the grae 
dual improvement of the roads, and 
in saving the labour of cattle by the 
gradual introduction of — cylindrical 
wheels of moderate breadth, which im may 
be increased as the roads ure improved, 
and as prejudice against them subsides. 

From the illustrations which Mr, 
Cumming has produced, of the con- 
trary eflects which wheels of a cylin- 
drical and conical shape must have on 
the roads, and onthe labour of cattle, 
and the very satisiactory experiments 
by which every conclusion was sup- 
porte d, it may be presumed, that inuch 
benetit might be gained by his investi- 
gating ge neral principles for construct- 
ing wheel carriages, and by illustrating 
the principles by experiments in the 
manner which he has already adopted. 
But it cannot be expected that any 
individual, possessed of but a moderate 
income, and having a family to main- 
tain, can devote his attention almost 
exclusively to so intricate and extensive 
a subject, withonta remuneration ade- 
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quate to his labour, and the advantages 
which the public must necessarily de- 
rive from his zeal and services. 

It having been thus proved, @hat the 
exlindsieal shape of the rim is the 
most advantageous (a discussion on this 
subject wili be found in the appendix) 
the disposition of the spokes claim the 
next attention. 

2. The Spokes. 

These are the radii of the wheel, and 
connect the nave with the rim or feilies. 

Their position may be perpendicular 
to the axle; 2. oblique, or dished; or, 
3. double dished. When the spokes 
stand square, or at right angles, to the 
axis, they derive no other advantage 
from that ition than the actual 
strength of the timber 4 which they 
are made, and are calculated onty to 
bear a perpendicular pressure. When 
the spokes stand oblique, it gives the 
wheel a concave appearance on the 
side that is the furthest from the car- 
riage, which is called dishing; and 
the dishing gives to the wheel, in some 

ositions, much additional strength, 
1om the affinity which it has to an arch. 
It is possible, that the dishing of the 
wheel was a consequence of the bend- 
jng of the axis; and it being found that 
the dishing of wheels was attended 
with other advantages besides strength, 
they have been universally preferred. 
When the obliquity of the spokes is 
adapted to the bending ef the axis, 
those that are immediately below the 
axis stand perpendicular to the surface 
of the road, in which position they 
are the best able to resist the perpen- 
dicular pressure of the foad, but are the 
less able to resist lateral jolts. 

But if the dished wheel be applied to 
astraight axis, the spokes will more 
advantageously resist the oblique pres- 
sure on a sloping road, or any accidental 
lateral jolt. 

Spokes that consist of two rows, and 
that are dished in opposite directions, 
have of late years been occasivnaliy 
used in low wheels, where. much 
strength is required; as each row of 
these spokes have all the advantages 
of the single dishing, and as they are 
directed towards the opposite sides of 
the wheel, itmust be much stronger than 
the single row, and much better adapted 
to resist lateral shocks in both directions. 

The double-dishing seems peculiarly 
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calculated for wheels whose rims are of 
considerable breadth, as the spokes 
may be so applied as to give a double 
support to the rim or fellies, as wella 
stability against lateral jerks. 

3. Breadth of ihe W heels. 

It has been proved, by the EXperis 
ments made by Mr. Cuming before 
your Committee, that when the tim 
of a wheel is made truly cylindrical, 
so as to have an equal bearing on its 
whole breadth, that the resistance t 
its progress on a smooth regular sur 
face is not increased by increasing its 
breadth; and the advantages of a 
broad bearing of a wheel on the road 
are too obvious to be doubted: outas 
deep snow, deepsludge, or deep roads 
must obstruct the progress of a broad 
wheel more than the narrow, experieace 
and local ciréumstances must ultimately 
determine the breadth of wheels fit for 
general use. But it should ever be 
held in remembrance, that the narrow- 
erthe rim, the more damage it does 
the roads; and if cylindrical, the 
broader it is, consistently with other 
circumstances, the more it improves 
them. It seems deserving of consider 
tion, whether the wheels of 
coaches, &c, ought not to be m 
broader than at present, considering 
the very great weights which they fe 
quently carry. 

4. The Height of Wheels. 

The opinions regarding the height 
of wheels are various, even among 
men of science, some estimating the 
advantages of high wheels by the 
greater facility with which they su- 
mount fixed obstacles, and the dim 
nution of friction on the axis: buts 
fixed obstacles are removed on #l 
turnpike roads and highways, the first 
consideration is no longer of impo 
tance; and the friction on the axs5 
only reduced to one-half with a wheel 
of twice the height. But if the 
weight of the high wheel in drawing 
up bill be compared with the dimine 
tion of the friction on the axis, It 
be found on a general average to 
ceed out of all comparison. 
which consideration, it would se 
that wheels of a moderate height « 
to be preferred, unless where 
A ar ee may be 

ier wheel. 

T he most advantageous direction # 
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the line of draught in wheel carriages 
isa subject of great importance, but 
in some lnstances involved in so much 
‘atricacy, that it does tot yet appear 
have been sufficiently investigated in 
articular cases: itis toerefore an object 
xorthy of serious Consideration to de- 
ermine it in all its varieties, as well in 
4 practical asa theoretical view. 

5. The position of the Axis. 

The axles of all carriages were prob- 
ably at first made straight, and the 
wheels cviindrical, for in the earliest and 
simplest carriages the wheels were fixed 
on the axle, which turned with them ; 
and this appears to be in several res- 
yeets preferable to any other position 
of the axis. But when the size of 
carfiages was increased, and the road 
remained yet very narrow and the ruts 
deep, it became necessary to bend the 
ends of the axles downwards, to give 
room for the body of the carriage, 
and to bring the lower part of the 
wheels so close together, as to run in 
the old deep ruts. But now that the 
rads have no such deep ruts, there 
is no longer, any such necessity for 
bringing the wheels of such carria. 
gesas travel the turnpike roads, clo- 
ser together below than at top; the 
straight axis is naturally adapted to 
the cylindrical rim, and will proba- 
bly be found, in practice, as weil as 
in theory, the best position for the 
axles of wheel carriages, excepting 
uly those of carriages of pleasure 
i the metropolis, and other populous 
cities: but this ought not to affect the 
general construction. 

Besides the bending the ends ef the 
axles of waggons downards, as before 
sated, another bending of the axis 
has been practised by some, since the 
divergency of the conical wheels has 

discovered: in order to counter- 
atthe tendency of the conical wheels 
to draw further from each other in 
their progress, they bend the ends of 
axis Jjorward, to make the front 
the wheels to come as close to 
tach other dt the front, as at the lowest 
part of the wheel, conceiving that by 
g'ving the wheels a convergen- 

ty or tendency to come closer to- 
m their progress, that would 

the divergency that would a- 
Me from the conical shape of the 
> thus vainly conceiving; that, 

BELPAST MAG. NO, XVI. 
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by giving the wheel another tenden. 
cy, in direct opposition to (hat of the 
conical wheel, the one would reme- 
dy the other. But instead of curing 
the evil arising from the conical sha 
of the wheel, this intended rem 
however plausible, will be found to 
double the evil which it was intend- 
ed to remedy. 

6. Weight allowed to be carried. 

Various acts of parlhament have set. 
tled the weight to be carried accor- 
ding to the breadth of the wheels; 
of which the following table gives a 
general view. 

W aggons with four wheels or rollers, 
of the width of In Summer. In Winter. 


Inches. Tons. Cw. Tons. Cw. 
16 areallowed - 8 0. 7. le 
9rolling 16. .6. 10. 6. . 
i err 0. 5. 10, 
6 Doe. ll 5. 10. §.° 0, 
Gros o Se'0 4 5 3. 15. 
Under 6. eee 3 10. 3.06 CUO 

Carts with 

9 as ik 3 60. 2. 15. 
Go's os tin’ 2. 12. g&, F, 
Under 6 eee @ee®™ l. 10, 1. y A 


Your Committee at the same time 
are of opinion, that some alterations 
ought to be made in that table, ac- 
cording to the proportion specified in 
the appendix. 

7 Experiments to be tried. 

It appears, on the whole, that there 
remain still so many doubtful points 
to be ascertained, on the subject of 
wheels, that it would be desirable to 
institute a complete set of experiments, 
for the pur of fixing the princi- 
ples on which they ought to be con- 
strutted. ‘These experiments should 
include each of the various particu- 
lars above alluded to, and ought to 
be tried, not in a cursory manner, but 
for a considerable period of time, in si- 
tuations best calculated to produce re- 
sults which can be depended upon for 
their accuracy and universality. 

It would not be difficult to ascer- 
tain the effect of each particular poin 
connected with the construction 
wheeis, in so far as regards the la- 
bour of the cattle alone, andthe strength 
of wieels of ditferent construction ; but 
as to their effects upon the roads, it 
should seem to be necessary to make 
experiments on them through all the 
various circumstances of the different 
seasons of the year. Perhaps these 
are nd means by which these points 
a be so well ascertained as if the 
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experiments were undertaken by so 
waluible an establishment as the Board 
of Ordnance, Who are materially in- 
terested in the result of such enqui- 
ries, and under whose inspection the 
experiments could be carried on with 
every possible advantage. 

fl. Preservation of the Roads. 

It must be obvious that, notwith- 
standing any improvements which may 
be gone in the general construction 
or mode of conducting our carriagés, 
or in the form and proportion of their 
different parts, and more especially of 
the wheels; however accurate:y all 
these may be contrived, according to 
true mechanical principles; yet if e- 
qual care and attention is not paid 
to the original formation, and, what 
is perhaps of equal importance, to the 
constant preservation of the roads, all 
the prudence of the economical car- 
rier, all the ingenuity and skill of the 
mechanic, are of little avail. 

‘The man of curicsity who travels 
for his pleasure; the man of business 
who traverses the country in pursuit 
of his affuirs; those whose occupation 
it is to supply one part of the kingdom 
with the produce of the other, or to 
convey from the interior to the sea 
ports the articles of our industry for 
foreign consumption; and those who 
are to be supplied by these means with 
the necessaties or luxuries of life; are 
equally disappointed in their hopes, 
and where they look for pleasure, se- 
curity, economy and expedition, they 
have to encounter fatigue and danger, 
expense and delay. «Next to the gene- 
ral influence of the seasons and of the 
weather, (upon which we so much 
depend for the regular supply of our 
wants, and for a great proportion of 
our comforts) there ts perhaps no cir- 
cumstance more interesting to men m 
a civilized state, than the perfection 
of the means of mterior communica- 
tion: and it is deservedly our boast, 
that more attention has, upon the whole, 
been al paid to this important 
object, in this country, than almost in 
any other part of the world. 

The best modes of forming roads are 
now indeed pretty well understood, 
and carried into execution in most 

of the kingdom; but some regulations 
appear still to be wanting ior their due 
preservation and management. 
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Upon these heads your Comiity 
have received several useful gy 
tions, Which they have added, by qoy 
of Appendix, as containing  piatter 
highly worthy of the consideration ofthe 
House. 

Conclusion. 

The general question of roads, and 
of the carriages conveyed upon them, 
would require much more time and 
attention, than it has been possible 
for your committee to bestow, since 
the period of their appointment. They 
beg, however, to allude to some par. 
ticalars which have come under theit 
consideration, and respecting whieh 
various suggestions have been cob 
lected in the course of their pro 
ceedings. 

1. ‘The fitst relates to the improve. 
ments which might be made in the 
general laws regarding highways and 
turnpikes. A number of hints have 
been transmitted to your Committee 
from various quarters, which are i» 
serted in the Appendix, where any 
person desirous of investigating the 
subject, will have an opportunity o 
examining them*, ‘Your Committee 
are decidedby of opinion that thes 
laws require to be re-considered; and 
bee it would be most advisable, 
though it would be an arduous task, 
to repeal the former laws, and to form 
the whole into one regular digest, 
which, from the experience of so many 
years since the laws were first enact 
ed, may be considerably amended and 
improved. 

2, With a view to the greater safely 
of passengers, whose lives are now # 
often endangered by public vehicles o 
ditferent descriptions, a coach has heer 
invented by the Rev. Wm. Milton 
Your Committee do not hazard # 
op'nion on the merits of this iver 
tion, which should be ascertained 
established’ by adequate trials. The 
have thought it mgbt, however ® 
insert in the appendin an account 
the invention. 

- = al 

* Your Committee would also reco® 
mend to any person desirous of * 
and accurately investigating this 
the perasal of a valuable work, 
by Jobn Scott, esq. late a very a€tit 
magistrate in the county of Herts, 
the title of “ Digests of the §@ 
highway and turnpike laws,” 
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3. The idea of conveying goods and 
carriages on railways is likely tg pre- 
vail, the more the subject is consider- 
ed. In many cases railways are cer- 
tainly preferable even to canals, and 
wherever they can be adopted, they 
are unquestionabl y better calculated 
than the common roads, for the con- 
veyance of goods, more especially 
those of a heavy nature. An idea has 
gecurred, of forming what may be 
called stone railways. Your Commit- 
we have thought it right to give a short 
account of the plan, in the Appendix, 
with an engraving, to explain one 
mode by which this may be effected. 
Any new idea of that sort, threwn out 
for the consideration of ingeuious men, 
may possibly be improved, so as to 
turn out of public utility. Probably 
the mode which has been already 
adopted, in the commercial road, Tead- 
ing from the West India docks, may 
be considered as an improvement of 
this plan; the centreof that road is 
paved of a convenient breadth for the 
we of carriages heavily laden, while 
the lighter carriages, and horses, pass 
with ease on each side on a road 
formed in the usual manner. 

4, The direction and the forming of 
toads are also points which merit the 
attention of parliament. As to the 
first particular, it is well known that 
the roads in former times were not 
conducted in the manner the best 
calculated for the travelling of car- 
rages heavily faden. ‘Lheir course 
Was frequently carried up steep as- 
cents, to gain the open country, and 
avoid the vallies, because the reads 
through the latter could not easily be 
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made passable in the wet seasons of 
the year, without a labour and ex- 
pense which it was perhaps then 
thought unnecessary to incur, when most, 
even of the heavy articles oi ‘race, 
were carried on the backs of horses, 
Your Committee are of opinion, that 
by examining the lines of the present 
roads, much improvement might be 
effected. Any such alterations must 
necessarily occasion expense, and may 
be liable to some oidjections; at the 
same time it is well worth the trial, 
and the first attempt might be made 
on the great line of road between 
London and Edinburgh, by which the 
capitals of the two kingdoms would 
be more closely connected; and if 
the advantages were found to be cone 
siderable, the same plan might afters 
wards be extended to other lines. On 
that subject your Committee beg to 
refer to a paper which will be found 
in the Appendix, and which explains 
the nature of such a plan, and the 
means of carrying it into effect 

On the whole, your Committee have 
endeavoured in this Report, and in the 
Appendix annexed te it, to furnish 
such information as they trust may be 
of service, when these particulars, come 
again under the consideration of the 
House. The points they have alluded 
to in the Report are of such infinite 
consequence to the convenience, the 
comfort, the commercial pros. 
perity, and the personal -security of 
their feilow subjects, that they will 
feel peculiar satistaction, if any sugges- 
tions, which it has been in their power 
to collect, shall at all contribute to 
such umportant purposes, 
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Historical Eulogium on Joseph Pricest- 
ley, Read at the public siting of the 
National Institute, in the class of 
mat ual and physical sciences, 
the 5th of Messidor., year 13 (1806) 

G. Cuvier, perpetual secretary 

of the first class of the National 
ule, and professor of the Col- 
France, and of the Museum 

¥ Natural History. Translated by 


the Rev. D, B. Warden, M. A. and 
Secretary to the Minister Plenipo- 
ientiary of the United States of 
America. Paris. 


GENTLEMEN, 


I HAVE to address you on the sub- 
ject of the life and works of Doc« 
tor Joseph Priestiey, an English eccle- 
siastic, born at Fieldhead, near Bristo 
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in 1728*, and who died at Philadelphia, 
in 1804, 

On account of his great philesophical 
discoveries, he was nominated corres- 
ce member of the Academy of 

ciences at Paris; and the National 
Institute was eager to embrace him in 
the same quality. He belonged also 
to most other academics of science; 
and the homage which | now offer 
him, has perhaps been already bestow- 
ed in all great capitals. 

This honourable unanimity will give 
fresh courage to the friends of science: 
it will exhibit to them in a strong light, 
the irresistible influence of real merit, 
when they know that he on whom it is 
conferred, employed no art, no ad- 
dress, to catch applause; that his 
whole life was polemical ; and that it 
appeared to be his pleasure to combat 
the most popular opinions, and to at- 
tack the dearest interests of certain 
classes of men. 

It is true, that this excessive ardour 

support of his opinions, drew upon 
bim the most implacable hatred. For 
2 long time he was exposed to every 
Species of calumny, and was often the 
victim of the most atrocious perse- 
cution. A populace, maddened by the 
false reports of his enemies, robbed 
him, in one day, of the fruits of the 
industry of halt his life; and it was 
only by expatriation, that he wearied 
or evaded the animosity of his per- 
secutors. But winlst hts fellow citi- 
zens appeared to abandon him, stran- 
gers hastened to offer him an honour- 
able asylum. And, at this moment, 
in a country at war with his, the first 
Jiterary institution of the nation assem- 
bies to pay, through me their organ, 
the last sad tribute which it owes its 
member. It is in this hall that I ob- 
serve many of those, whom he has 
combated, join, in some degree, 
theiy voice with mine, to complete his 
triumphs, 

Science and philosophy will have 
nothing to dread from their blind 
enemies, as leng as a like reward 
awaits the map who shall have en- 
larged the noble edifice of knowledge ; 


“ace ——— — = 








* According to an account of Doctor 
Priesticy’s life, written by himself, he was 
born at Fieldhead, near Leeds, in 1733. 
3.M.M. 
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as long as genius, the friend of by. 
manity, shall Know how to extrica 
itself from the fetters of little loca 
relations ;—as long, in fine, as the 
developement of some new truths will 
atone for opinions at least extraor. 
dinary, and, perhaps dangerous; for, 
1 cannot conceal that those different 
sorts of opinions are found among 
those of Priestley. 

In effect, his history shows you, in 
a certain way, two different men, | 
may say, almost opposite to each 
other. 

‘The one, a wary philosopher, who 
examines those objects only which lie 
within the bounds of his experience, 
who applies to his procedure the mos 
rigorous logic, who adopts neither 
system nor prejudice, who seeks truth 
wherever it may be, and almost a 
ways discovers and establishes it in the 
most solid and brilliant manner. 

The other, a rash theologian, who 
approaches, with boldness, the most 
mysterious questions, despises the be 
lief of ages, rejects authority the most 
revered, enters the list with opinions 
previously conceived, seeks more to 
raise their importance than to examine 
them, and embraces, for their support, 
the most contradictory hypotheses*. 
—_—___ —— 

* Whatever may be the sentiments of 
Bonaparte on the subject of religion, 
which however seem to have fluctuated 
according to the various situations @ 
which circumstances have placed him, 
it is certain that a large proportion of 
the French nation, throughout all the 
changes of their revolution, retained a 
regard for the established form of rel 
gion to which they had been accust 
during the old dynasty. To 
eitner with Bonaparte’s real sentiments, 
or to accommodate his wish to plea 
the French people on this subject, many 
ef the writers aud orators have, since b¥ 
rise to power, promulgated sentiment 
unfavourable to free discussion on fe 
ligious subjects. Hence, throughout the 
oration, an inclination to condemmh Dr. 
Priestiey for the freedom of bis theologe 
cal opinions, is apparent. To those whe 
are convinced of the importance of the 
rights of free discussion, as conducive? 
the discovery of religious truth, the doc 
tor’s laborious investigation, aad 
and undisguised avowal of his sentiments 
will appear his high praise; 
praise of upright views cannot 
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The first tranquilly delivers his 
discoveries to the examination of the 
learned; they establish themselves 
without opposition, and procure for 
him an incontestible glory. ‘Lhe se- 
cond exhibits himself in a warlike 
apparel, bristling with erudition and 
metapnysics, attacking all sects, shak- 
ing all dogmas, and revolting all con- 
sciences by the ardour which he em- 
ploys for their subjugation. 

it is agaist the man of heaven— 
against the minister of peace, they 
brandish terrestrial arms: it is he 
whom they accuse of exciting hatred, 
calling for vengeance, and troubling 
the peace of soeiety. 

The profane philosopher is respect- 
ed by all. very one acknowledges 
that he pretends not to defend truth 
but by reason, that he employs his 
discoveries for the use of man, and 
that his writings indicate  mild- 
ness and modesty. 

Compelled as | am, gentlemen, to 
unfold to you the whole of Priestley’s 
life, it is necessary that I represent 
him in these two characters; it is 
necessary that 1 speak of him as a 
metaphysician, theolcgian, and poli- 
ticlan; I shall not mistake, however, 
that which my functions more par- 
ticularly demand; | shall not farget 
the philosopher, the member of the 
national institute, and that here you 
expect some account of his dis- 
coveries, 

Besides, it is probable, that in this 
view, he will most interest Europe 
and posterity. He has somewhere 
said, that for a durable reputation, 
scientinc labours are as far above all 
others, as the laws of nature are above 

Organization of society; and that 
hone of those statesmen who have 
———_— ——— 
Withheld from him by those, who, on such 
tubjects may adupt conclusious widely 
ai erent from him. In the latter past 
of his life the doctor reviewed his ex- 
tions to discover religious truth, with 
much complacency, aud prized his at- 
“aiuments in this line mach higher than 

discoveries in chemistry and natural 
hy. Itappeared necessary tomake 
_ €Xplanatory observations, to show, 
M ging this account to tbe public, 











that 


ve do not concur in the censure cast on 
iM fur the freedom of bis theological 
Jaguirics, 


BLM.M, 
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ruled in the British cabinet approach 
the celebrity of a acon, a Newton, 
or a Koyie; a maxim perhaps exag- 
gerated, but fortunate and consoling; 
for he is not the first celebrated man 
whose character has been moulded by 


‘this idea. 


It is here essential to mention, that 
his divergent opinions had no intiuence 
over his conduct; and, if we except 
the unmerited misfortunes which at- 
tacked his old age, the events 
of his life show nothing but uniformity 
and simplicity. <A list of his works 
sufficiently indicates the life he led; and 
when we know, that he is the author 
of more than a hundred volumes, we 
may be well convinced that he was 
not much in the world, and that his 
history consists of little more than aa 
analysis of his writings. 

His father was a manufacturer, and 
his first preceptor a dissenting clergy- 
man*, After some yess of study, ae 
obtained a smali employment. im the 
academy of Warringion. He after- 
wards accepted the office of pa-tor 
of a church of dissenters at Lecds, 
a town not far distant trom the place 
of his birth. 

Lord Shelburne, secretary of state, 
since named Marquis of Landsdown, 
having heard of nis merit, determimed 
to confide to him the education of his 
oldest son, who is already hnown by 
the name of Lord Wycemb, and whe 
has succeeded to the title of his fa- 
ther. Arter the lapse of seven years 
he quitted the house of this lord, and 


in — 


* According (0 it, Piesuey’s own ac- 
count, it appears, that after the death of 
bis mother, be was under the care of bis 
aunt, whom he describes as a truly 
pious and excellent woman. His first 
preceptor appears to have been a clergy- 
maw of the church of England, and alter- 
wards he studied under a dissenting cler- 
gyman, till he was removed to the aca- 
demy of Da :ntry, in his nineteenth 
year. He settled firet as a preacher at 
Needham, in Suffolk, and afterwards at 
Nantwich, in Cheshire. He then went 
to Warrington, but it was not till after 
he retired from his situation as tutor in 
the languages in the academy there, 
that he resided at Leeds. The French 
writer has not had accurate information 
as to several parts of the Doctur’s life. 
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resumed his pastoral functions for the 
dissenters of Birmingham, among 
whom he remained eleven years. It 
was then that he was driven from 
this town, by that persecution which 
soon afterwards determined his emi- 
gration to the United States. Such is 
the short and complete summary of his 
rivate life: that of his works 1s more 

Important, and ought to be more 
ample. 

he first were consecrated to educa- 
tion. An English Grammar, his ear. 
liest production, is still employed in 
many of the schools of Britain. 

iis historical and geographical 
charts, which unfold to the eye, ina 
convenient manner, the origin and fall of 
empire, as well as the period of the life of 
celebrated men, deserve to be univer- 
sally known. His lessons on History 
point out all those views, and that gee 
of miormation which we ought to 
possess, to study with advantage the 
revolution of empires. ‘Those of 
oratory and criticism pass as fit guides 
for youth. 

It was in the didactic style he wrote 
his first works on philosophy, his bis- 
tory of electricity, of optics, and his 
elements of perspective. 

‘Lhe history of electricity had the me- 
rit of appearing at that interesting 
epoch, when Franklin gave to this 
fine branch of physics ils noblest 
lustre, in its onndesiel application to 
human use: it contained a faithful 
narrative and analysis of all which 
was then known op ghig subject: the 
work was translated mto several lan- 
guages, and was the means of spread- 
ing abroad the reputation of Priestley. 

But quitting the ungrateful task of 
mblishing the discoveries of others, 
by hastened to place himself among 
the first philosophers. 

it is particularly by his discoveries 
of the diffent kinds of air, that he me- 
rits this tithe; for these have estab- 
lished the most durable monument of 
his glory. 

it had been long known, that se- 
veral bodies emitied air, and that 
others, under certain circumstances, 
absorbed this element. It had been 
remarked, that the air of privies, of 
deep wells, and that which escapes 
from liquors in fermentation, extin- 
guishes flame, and causes animals to 
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perish. A light air was also obserye) 
in the interior of mines, which mounts 
towards the roof of the subterranegys 
vault, and often enflames with a violent 
explosion: the first had received the 
name of fixed, the other oi inflam 
mable air. ‘(hese are the same which 
we now call carbonic acid, and 

drogene gas. ‘Their specific gravities 
had been determined by Cavendish, 
Black had discovered, that it is the 
fixed air which causes lime and al 
kalis to effervesce ; and Bergman soon 
demonstrated its acid nature. Such 
was the information on this head wher 
Priestley took possession of the subject, 
and treated it with unrivalled success, 

Residing near a brewery, at Leeds, 
he had the curiosity to examine the 
fixed air which exhules from beer ja 
a state of fermentation, its influence 
on the flame of a candle, and the 
deleterious power which it exercises 
over animals. 

These experiments having given very 
remarkable results, he extended the 
same to inflammable gas. 

Desiring afterwards to determine all 
the circumstances under which these 
two airs manifest themselves, he soon 
remarked, that in a great number of 
combustions, especially in the cal 
cinaton of metals, air, or its oper 
tions, is altered in its nature, without 
producing either fixed or intlammabie 
air: hence his discovery of a third kind 
of noxious substance, which he called 
phlogiste air, and which has since been 
named azolic gas. 

He employed little animals ges 
the pernicious action of different k 
of air, and tound himself obliged t 
ive torture to those feeling creatures 
lis character was depicted in the joy 
he experienced from the discovery of 
a fourth kind, which obliged him f 
have recourse to those cruel means; 
this was nitrous air, which has the 
property of diminishing suddenly the 
volume of every kind of air with 
which it mingles, almost in proportion 
as the other is respirable, and, of com 
sequence, to ascertain to a certain 
gree the salubrity of different airs. 

This discovery, the origin of 
branch of physics which is_ 
eudiometry, was of the first im 
ance: all the natural sciences = 
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interested in this new acquisition; 
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medicine especially would have drawn 
advantage from it, If tt were not 

« dificult to introduce a scientific 
ess in the practice of the most 

scientific arts. Te 

Combustion, fermentation, respiration, 
putrefaction, produced, sometimes fix- 
ed, sometimes inflammable, at others, 
phlogistic air: thereywere then an infinite 
number of causes capable of vitiating 
the air, and, in the mean while, its 
purity is not sensibly altered as long 
as these causes act: there must there- 
fore exist in nature some constant 
means of re-establishing this purity. 

This was found by Priestley in the 
property which he discovered in ve- 
geables of purifying the atmospheric 
air during the day by the decomposi- 
tion of fixed air, a property which 1s 
thefirstkey of the whole plan of vegeta- 
ble econony, and which, joined to that 
which animals have of spoiling air by 
respiration, gave a glimpse of. what 
has been since deveioped, that the 
springs of life particularly depend 
po a perpetual transformation of 

ic fluids, 

These discoveries of course opened 
anew field of research concerning 
living bodies : physiology and medicine 
were illuminated by an unknown light. 
New rays still more vivid soon issued 
from the same focus. 

Having applied the heat of a burning 
any toan oxyd of mercury, Priestley 

the good fortune to obtain, ina 
pure and isolated state, this respirable 
portion of air; which animals consume, 
Vegetables restore, and combustion 
destroys: this he named dephlogistivated 


air 


Others, different from the common 
uf, extinguished light: this made it 
_with a sparkling flame, with a 
prodigious rapidity: others caused 
toperish, in this, without any 
fenovation, they lived longer than in 
fommon air, and their faculties ap- 
to acquire new energy. It 
Wa conceived for a moment, that 
Yew iN possession of a new means 
€xistence, and perhaps. a mode of 
ging life, or at least a sure 
Kmedy against most disorders of a 
Pulmonary kind, 
le hope has proved deceitful, 
bevertheless, dephilogisticated air 
one of the brightest discoveries 
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of the eighteenth century: it is this 
which, under the name of oxygen, 
modern chemistry regards as the most 
universal agent of nature. By it, 
combustion and calcination operate: 
it enters into the composition ofall acids : 
it is one of the elements of water, and 
the great reservoir of fire: itis tothis we 
are indebted for almost all the artificial 
heat which is procured in the arts 
and in common life: it is this which, 
in respiration, gives to our body, as 
well asto that of animals, its natural 
heat and the principal material of 
motion: the energy of d:fferent species 
of animals isin proportion to the 
force of its action: it is combined 
with vegetables in every period of 
their growth, or is re oP from 
them in various ways. In a word, 
physics, chemistry, vegetable and 
animal physiology, are attended with 
almost no phenomenon which can be 
fully explained, without having  re- 
course to this species of air. 

This is no more than a light sketch 
of the most remarkable discoveries of 
Priestley: time obliges me to overlook 
a multitude, which would of. them- 
selves furnish, rich materials for the 
eloge of another. Each of his experi- 
ments became either in his own hands 
or in those of other philosophers, 
fruitful in luminous consequences; 
and there are some that have not 
yet received sufficient attention, and 
which may one day become the germ 
of a new order of: important truths, 

His productions were consequently 
received with general interest, and 
were translated in all languages: his 
experiments were repeated, varied, 
and commented upon, by the most 
illustrious philosophers. Lhe Royal 
Society decreed him, for his first 
volume, the ‘medal of Copley, which 
is accorded for the best philosophical 
work that appears in the course of 
the year:—a medal of little value, but 
which England considers as the noblest 
reward which genius can receive, 

‘The academy of Paris voted him 

rize no less noble, and still more 
difficult to be obtained, because it 
is more rare,— one of the eight places 
of forciga members, for which all 
the learned of Europe struggle, and 
the list of whem, commencing wit 
the names of Newton, Leibnitz, an 
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Peter the great, has, in no period, 
degenerated trom its original splendour. 

Priestley, covered with glory, Is 
modestly’ astonished at his own fortune, 
and at the number of important facts 
which nature appeared unwilling to 
reveal, except to him. He forgot 
that her favours were not gratuitous, 
and that if she explained herself so 
well it was because he interrogated 
her with an indefatigable perseverance, 
anid by a thousand ingenious means 
i her to answer. Others care- 
fully conceal what they owe to chance: 
to this Priestley appears to be willing 
to ascribe all: he remarks, with singular 
candour, how often he was aided in 
this way without perceiving it: how 
often he was in possession of new 
substances which he could not dis- 
tinguish; and never does he dissemble 
the erroneous views by which he was of- 
ten directed, and with respect to which 
he was undeceived by experience alone. 

This avowal did honour to his 
modesty, without disarming jealousy. 

Those, whose views cal methods 
never led to any discovery, named 
him a simple performer of experiments, 
without order, and without plan: it 
is not oe ale add they, that in so 
many trials and combinations, some 
of them proved fortunate. 

But true philosophers were not the 
dupes of those interested critics. 
They know how, many efforts are 
necessary fur the production of those 
happy ideas which are the parents 
and guardians of all the rest; and 
men, who, after having had the fortune 
to make great discoveries, have found 

leasure in augmenting our admiration 

y the fine lightin which they placed 
them, can have no bad will towards 
those, who, like Priestley, have loved 
more to accelerate our joy, in exhibi- 
ting them as they presented themselves 
and ih tracing, with ingenuity, the 
ditferent windings by which they were 
conducted to the concealed treasure. 

This is pointed out by bis manner 
of writing. His book is nota settled 
construction, a collection of deducible 
theorems, as might have been con- 
ceived by external reason. It is a 
simple journal of his thoughts in all 
the disorder of their succession: we 
there sce a man Who, at first, gropes 
about in profound darkness; who spies 
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the smallest glimmering of light; whe 
approaches and examines; whom 
sudden anc deceitful tlashes sometimes 
deceive, but who at last arrives at 
the most tich and extensive f 

Should we regret it the great master 
of the human race, if Archimedes, 
and Newton, had unfolded, in like 
manner, the developement of their 
genius? Newton, being asked how 
he arrived at such noble discoveries, 
answered: @ was by long thinking, 
What pleasure would it afford to know 
this long train of thoughts, from which 
at last originated the sublime ide 
of Newton, that thought, which js 
still as it were the soul of all his 
successors? His writings teach usto 
admire the powers of nature; butit 
was only by seeing him in action 
that we would have truly known the 
finest of the works of nature—the 
genius of a great man. 

In the mean time, we are not to 
believe that the discoveries of Priestley 
were all felt by him, nor that he 
could expose them in his writing 
as they are now: distinguished and 
illustrated. Whenthey were performed 
he knew no other chemical theory 
than that of Stahl, and this, established 
upon experiments in which the ain 
were not considered, could not em- 
brace them, and_ still less foresee 
their phenomena. Hence a sort of 
hesitation in his principles, a sort 
einbarrassment and —— in hi 
results ; seeking every where phlogiston 
he is obliged to suppose it to exs 
in some inconceivable way—in fixed 
air, heavy and acid; in inflammable a, 
light; or in  phlogistic air, with 
out any of its qualities in the 
two. ‘There are cases when an & 
cumulation of phlogiston diminishes 
the weight of the combination, 
then communicates an absolute lightnes 
to the mixtures in which it enters; 
in others it produces the conlttay 
effect : nothing appears uniform, and 09 
general or precise conclusion 1s 10 

It was necessary that modern chem 
try should draw this conclusion, and 
for that she has only need of one@ 
two formulas Pa epeny S does’ 
exist ; pure air is a simp ’ 
so is phlogistic, and inplammable ei 
combustion is nothing else than | 
combination of pure a eh 
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hody. Those few expressions, like the 

sublime words recorded in genesis, 

have cleared and disentangled all; 

chaos is arranged; each part has found 

its place; and the w hole fornis amost 
ificent picture. 

But, like the gods of the Pagans, 
this chemistry could create nothing 
from nothing; matter was necessary— 
a subject for its disposition, and this 
has been particularly furnished by 
Priestley. 

Under this view he has then every 
righ to be considered as one of 
the fathers of modern chemistry, and 
his glory is justly associated with the 
celebrated revolution in the system of 
human knowledge. 

But he is a father who. was never 
willing to acknowledge his daughter. 

His perseverance in defence of his 
first ideas was unexampled. 

He saw, without being shaken, their 


ablest defenders pass over easenerey 
? 


to the standard of the enemy; an 
when Kirwan had, almost last of all, 
abjured phiogiston, Priestley stood 
alone on the field of battle, and of- 
fered a new challenge, in a memoir 
aldressed to the principal French 
coemists. 

By ahappy chance, the challenge 
was accepted, and on the field itself 
Mr. Adet, then Ambassador of France, 
in the United States, was also found 
a worthy representative of French 
chemistry, and replied to the new 
arguments raised against it. Almost 
ailcame from Priestley—so ingenious, 
and so adroit in every part of his trans- 
cendent system, of Which he was the crea- 
tor, because he was so littie acquainted 
with the processes of modern chemistry. 
He took, for example, of fixed air, 
‘ubstances into which he suspected 
it didnot enter, and afterwards denied 
that it always owes its existence to 
curbon. When he formed water of 
Xygen and hydrogen, he always found 
4 sinall quantity of nitrous acid, and 
as unwilling to recognise the portion 
 azot by which it was produced. 

'§ new publications did not bring 

Kto his opinion those by whom it 

been abandoned. 

p etelt, like many other men, who 

¢ endeavoured to tix the impressions 
‘ by themselves, that when ideas 

4 place in the mind, they resem- 
BELFAST MAG. No. XVI 
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ble those seeds whose product depends 
on the laws of nature, and not upon 
the willof those by whom they have 
been sown. ‘Lo which we may add, 
that when once they have taken root, 
no human power is able to eradicate 
them. 

1 am now, Gentlemen, arrived at 
the paintul part of my task. You 
have seen Priestley march with asto- 
uishing success in the study of human 
knowledge to which he consecrated on- 
ly some moments of leisure. 

Iam nowto present him in another 
career; struggling against the nature 
of things, tbe first principles of which 
are concealed by a veil impenetrable 
to human reason; seeking: to submit 
the world to his conjectures, consume 
ing almost all his life in useless eiforts, 
and at last precipitating himself in an 
abyss of misery. 

dere, like him, | have need of all 
your indulgence. Perhaps the details 
into which | am now to enter, will 
appear to some a little foreign to 
the place in which I speak; but I 
conceive, that here particularly, the 
awlul example they represent, ought to 
excite no smal] degree of interest. 

I have already told you that Priestley 
was an ecclesiastic. ' must add, that 
he passed successively through three 
religious before he determined to teach 
any. 

Educated in all the severity of the 
presbyterian communion, which we 
name calvanist, whether he thought 
that he found too much to be- 
lieve, or whether, from that period, 
he was determined to give a rigorous 
account of his creed, in his twentieth 
vear he enlisted with the Arians, who, 
after baving almost invaded Chris- 
tendom, inthe time of the successors 
of Constantine, have now no asylum 
but in England, and there decorated 
with the names ot Milton, ot Clarke, 
of Locke, and, as some say, of New- 
ton; in modern times, they are in a 
certain degree indemnified for the loss 
of they ancient dominion, 

Arianism, in deciaring Christ a 
creature, thinks him nevertheless a 
being of asuperior nature, produced 
before the world, and the organ of the 
creator in the production of other 
beings. ‘lhis is the doctrine which is 


_ with the sublime poetry of the 
z 
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Paradise Lost. Priestley, after having 
long professed, at last abandoned it, 
to beco ne a Unitarian, or what among 
us ts culled a Socinian 

Perhaps there are few of those who 
listen to nee, who are informed of the 
difference Setween these two sects: it 
consists in this—the Socinians deny the 
ore-existence of Christ, and regard 
finn asaman only, although they re- 
vere him as the Saviour of the world. 

‘Lhis nice shade between two heresies 
occupied, for thirty years, a bead 
which Lad resolved the most important 
questions of science, and stimulated 
Priestley to write more volumes than 
he published on the different species 
of atr. 

His system is, that the primitive 
church was at first Unitarian, fike that 
of the Jews, but remained so only for 
a short space of time; that the first 
acdul eraiton of this doctrine proceeded 
from a mixture insensibly formed by 
the ideas of the Gnostics, who appear- 
ed, as we know, tw the time of the 
Apostles, and who introduced into the 
west the principle of the Indian philo- 
sopas, that God, in the formation of 
the world, meade use of intermediary 
acenis; that, on the other hand, the 
Greek philosophy, in allience with 
Christianity, personified the word, 
which, in the opinion of Plato and 
Christian Platonists, was no more than 
an ausfiact quality, an atiribute, an 
act of the divinity; that the desire of 
duing greater honour to the legislator 
of tne Christians, witheut-too much 
changing the fundamental dogma of 
the unity of God, induced them to 
idenufy, with the person of Jesus, 
fhose imaginary beings; that, fiom 
this intermediate agency of the Gnos- 
tics, Arianism particularly sprang, 
Whilst from the personification of the 
word resulted the consubstantiality of 
Athanasius and of the fathers of Nice, 
and, of consequence, the dogma of the 
Trinity. 

Priestley was no less singular in the 
metaphysical part of his belief. True 
metaphysics in modern times have 
demonstrated, that it is as impossible 
for a thinking substance to know by 
itself its proper nature, as for the 
eye to see itself; because, for the 

urpose of contemplation, it would 
e necessary that it should go out of 
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itself, and form a comparison with 
other beings; whilst, on tue contrary. 
it is only in itself, or in its pryper 
modifications, that it sees, or beiieres 
it sees them. 

Priestley was either ignorant of those 
results, or had not exainined them, 
According to him, the Scriptures and 
experience agree to form a material 
soul: the fibres of the bruin are the 
depositaries of the images produced 
by the senses; the power which those 
fibres bave of mutually exciting their 
vibrations, is the cause of the assoc 
ation of ideas. Mind perishes with 
the body, but it will again be re-pro. 
duced on the day of the resurrection, 
in virtue of the will and the power of 
God. ‘Till that period, we shall re- 
pose in absolute sieep; the distribution 
of rewards and punishments then only 
awaits Us. 

A material soul is submitted to the 
necessary eimpire of exterior agents; 
there is no free will, but absolute 
necessity im all our determinations. 
Why then, say they to him, rewards 
and punishments? it is precisely that 
we may have this determining cause in 
favour of virtue. We may then well 
suppose, he did not believe in the eter 
nity of punishments. 

ft must be observed, that many of 
these dogmas, are those of the first 
Socinians, and that Priestley has done 
ho more than support them with new 
arguinents. 

have, doubtless, no need to decide 
on questions so often discussed, and 
so foreign to those studies which a 
semble us tegether. But it is my dut 
to mention that Priestley support 
them but too ably : his adversaries them. 
selves acknowiedged his vast erudb 
tion, and his dextrous art in the com 
bination and direction of his argt- 
ments: they unanimously 
him as the ablest disputant of modem 
times, and one of the most dangerous 
enemies of the orthodox creed. 

In the Catholic church, where authe- 
rity alone is the judge of faith, writers 
ot this kind are no longer formidable; 
for writings contrary to its 
remain etliiows to the faithful. Bat 
in a Protestant country, where every 
thing is submitted to argumentatio™ 
there exists continually a species of in- 
testine war: theologians are 
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g arms: the empire of mind is a 
charm which is continually present to 
their ambition, and in which dialectics 
may yet nuke great conquests. It 
wis that which apparently tempted 
siestley, aud who would not pardon 
him? Authority Is so bewitching, 
wd that of which persuasion alone 1s 
the instrument, appears so pleasant! 

Perhaps le had also the weakness 
to think, that in times of incredulity, 
tispecessary to lighten faith, as dur- 
Wig astorm, we clear the ship of the 
grosser part of her cargo. in effect, 
we would believe that, in rejecting 
so many tenets, he bad only one step 
tomake, to fall into absolute incredu- 
lity; but farther he did not advance: 
on the contrary, in theology, as in 
physics, he wished to be at his post, 
now perilous soever it might be, and 
trusted to his courage to defend it.* 
He could not suffer any person to stay 
behind, or to proceed farther than 
himself. ‘Thus he attacked the ortho- 
dox, and repulsed the incredulous ; 
and scarcely did there appear a pub- 
lication in Europe, which seemed in 
the least directed either against reve- 
lation in general, or against bis manner 
of explaining it in particular, that he did 
uot think himself obliged to refute. 

Inthis species of war, his activity 
knew no bounds: Atheists, Deists, Jews, 
Arians, Quakers, Methodists, Calva- 
nists, Episcopalians and Catholics, he 
equally combatted, He has written 
ogainst each of those particular creeds ; 
ad | would have difficulty in arriving 
aaconclusion, if | were only to men- 
ion their titles. 

A proof of his having performed all 
this with good faith is, that he believed, 
Po: = the Script ures, hé could pre- 
ia ‘a events, | rophets who are not 
pired, make predictions of a long 
ti, that they may not be ridicule 
“uring their lives, 





_* The French writer, with all bis pre- 
r against the system of Priestley, 
pt Baap candid than many of the 
wre $ country-men. For they have 
charged him with a disbelief of 
apf Teegpry he did not believe 

88 mech as they did. Cuvier 
rae bears testimony to Dr. Priest- 
ton. she rence to the cause of revela- 
é ough he explained it in a manner 
B.M,™, 


t from some others, 
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Priestley, persuaded of the truth of 
this faculty, in 1799, published an ad- 
dress to the Jews, in which, according 
to the revelation of Daniel and St, 
John, he announced their approaching 
re-establishment in Palestine, the re- 
union of ali sects, and the commence- 
ment of the reign of glory. Besides 
his calculation of years, which had 
some relation to the commencement of 
the 19th century, the symptoms of 
this great event were to be the destruc- 
tion of Papal power, the overthrow 
of the ‘Turkish Empire, and the king. 
doms of Europe. ‘Lhe French niovare 
chy, said he, which eppeared so solid, 
has fallen, others will quickly follow: 
the Pope is dethroned and exiled: and 
the ‘lurk subsists only by the sympathy 
of his neighbours. He himself lived 
to see some of thuse symptoms vanish. 

I would, gé¢itlemen, have disguised 
a part of these extraordinary details, 
if our eloge were not historical; if 
it were not prescribed to speak for, 
and against the character, as expressly 
ordained by the first and most illustri- 
ous of our predecessors. 

Besides, is there not also some 
utility in seemg, by facts, to what 
length the best ininds may suffer them- 
selves to be drawn away, when they 
forsake those limits which Providence 
has marked out for the human under- 
standing? 

The wanderings of so noble a genius 
are a better safeguard than rea! mis- 
fortunes; for where is the generous 
man, who would not be willing to en- 
dure stil! greater hardships, if he were 
sure of announcing the truth, and pro- 
moting happiness ? 

it was not precisely the theology of 
Priestley which won the affections of 
his friends, and excited the hatred of 
his enemies, for, in England, the right 
of dogmatizing is common to all-— 
but a system of politics which was 
closely connected with his theology; 
i mean the politics of Dissenters, 
which are almost always those of the 
opposition. 

n France, it was believed, that Pro- 
testants were republicans by religion: 
they were so by oppression. _ I) Ire- 
land, the Catholics have this character, 
and the Protestants,, who domineer 

‘ey foggy st 
over them, are royalists, becaue the king 
is of thelr party. 
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‘This natural opposition is, in Eng- 
land, more violent than elsewhere, 
wrecisely because the Dissenters are 
Pale tolerated, and only half. ‘There, 
they are far removed from places of 
honour or of profit they are mgorously 
compelled to pay tithes for the support 
of a worship not their own: their chil- 
dren are not even admitted into the 
national university, and, in the mean 
time, they are numerous and wealthy : 
they assemble, they speak, they pub- 
lish, and enjoy all the means of increas- 
ing their resentment, 

Priestley, during thirty years, was 
their most eloquent organ, and we may 
say, the boldest pleader in their be- 
half. ‘Twenty volumes on this subject 
have issued from his pen ln this 
sense only he wrote against those 
famous letters of Edmund Burke, in 
which the latter predicted, in a man- 
ner so frightful and so true, the mise- 
ries which were to result from the 
French revolution. Apparently they 
did not well understand, in Paris, the 
object of this answer of Priestley, for it 
was the means of adiitting him to the 
rank ot French citizen, and member 
of the convention, two titles which 
then did not seem very suitable to so 
ardent a defender of revelation, and 
universal toleration. !n the mean time, 
he made use of the first, but eluded 
the exercise of the second, under the 
pretext that he had not a sufficient 
acquaintance with the French Jan. 
guage. 

Without pronounciag decisively on 
this point, | would observe, that the 
political writings of Priestley unite 
a rare moderation in terms, to a 
loyalty in sentiment, not less rare. 

He demands nothing for the Pro- 
testant Dissenters which he does not 
equally demand for the Catholics, 
and even with more force, because 
they suffer more. No Catholic has 
painted more lively than he the op- 
pression under which nine tenths of 
the people of Ireland have long groan- 
ed. 

I know not whether the Catholics 
were much attached to a Unitarian for 
these efforts in tbeir favour; but it is 
easy to conceive, that the extension 
of his benevolence was not fitied for 
a reconciliation with those of the 
English pale; for the hatred of the 
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high church was almost whally direc. 
edi against his person: all who Wrote 
against him were sure of a rich pe 
ward; many of them had eve, 
bishopricks conferred upon — them, 
which made him say (in pleasantry) 
that it was he who held the ‘is ¢ 
of the benetices of England. But the 
aversion which he inspired, was not 
bounded by lawful means, and it ap- 
pears but too true, that the Writings 
and fanatical sermons of some epie 
copal ministers, Contributed to create 
those yexations of which he was the 
victim. 

It was at that epoch when the 
commencement of the French Revo- 
lution had not divided France only, 
but all the states, and towns, and [ 
may say, all the families of Lurope, 

The war was tuen confined to 
France, but they disputed in all 
countries; and a singular thing it 
was, that among nations the most tree, 
they showed the greatest ardour for 
revolution. It was at a moment 
When the British government . saw 
no other resource, than in those means 
which then served so well the pur 
pose of the enemies of the govem- 
ment of France. ‘Those who wer 
revolutionists, or who were considered 
as such, were assailed by a mob. 

One of the most terrible was that 
of Birmingham of the 14th of July, 
1791. Some individuals of different 
sects, among whom were also Disnops, 
celebrated a banquet in honour 
our revolution.* — It was published 
abroad, that Priestley was the promot 
er of this féte: billets of invitation 
couched in the most seditious terms, 
were forged, and attributed to him. 
It: was declared, that the most absurd 
or criminal toasts were given, which 
was boldly contradicted by those who 
were present, 

An ewraged populace assemble 
from all quarters; calumny circulales 
and increases; there is no horrot 
which the guests are not accused 

4 ane — 





ee 





* There appears some inaccaracy * 
this statement. No Bishops attendee 
féle at Birmingham. Dr. I’riestley 4 
self speaks ‘‘ of the cclebratiwo 
auniversary of the French revon 


by several of his friends, but with whie 
oad 


he had little to do,” : 
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The house, in which they were as- 
seynbled, is attacked, broken open, 
and cesolated: the furious multitude 
oaly repeats the name of Priestley ; 
he is a dissenting minister, the chief 
of revolutionists; on him the hatred 
of Englishmen has long been cols 
centered: now is the moment for 
revenge ! 

The unfortunate old man was so 
much a stranger to what was imput- 
edto him, on this occasion, that he 
knew not even what took place in 
the town, and had not been present 
at the feast; but the seditious troop 
listen to nothing: they suppose he 
has escaped; supplied with torches, 
and all the instruments of destruction, 
they fly to his house. 

it was a modest country seat, 
the fruit of the savings of his frugality, 
situated at the distance of half a mile 
from the town: there he lived, with 
his wife and two sons, in all the 
simplicity of ancient manners. It was 
there he had received the homage 
of so many traveliers, illustrious by 
their birth. or by their fortune, who 
were unwilling to quit England with- 
out being acquainted with this great 
man. it was there where, durin 
eleven years, his hours were divided 
detween the study of the sciences, 
the education of youth, and the ex- 
ercise of charity, the principal duty 
of his ministry. 

His place exhibited an incompara- 
ble ornament, and only ene; this 
was the immense collection of instru- 
ments, most of which were invented, 
or constructed by himself; the store- 
howe from which issued so many 
new truths, so many discoveries, useful 
fo those frantick people themselves ; 
for almost all were artizans of Bir- 
mingham, and among the numerous 
manufactures in this town, there is 
scarcely one, the process of which 
‘not been improved by the dis- 
Gveries of Priestley. 

But against the spirit of party what 
fan gratitude perform? Does a mob 
Ow any thing of his services in 
this line? All is reduced to dust !— 

apparatus in use for many months, 
ad which was to resolve important 
questions, was immediately destroyed ; 
the registers of observations, kept 
during many years, were delivered 
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to the flames; half finished works, 
a considerable collection of books, 
with notes, additions, and commen- 
taries, underwent the same fate. Ina 
a few minutes, the whole house was 
burned or razed to the ground, 

How frightful was the moment !— 
An old man, in his seventieth year,* 
sees in an instant extinguished that 
which had been procured by fifty 
years of assiduity, and the economy 
of a whole hfe; not his moderate 
fortune, for that was nothing; but 
the work of his hands, the concep- 
tions of his mind; all that he reserv- 
ed of thought and experience for the 
meditation of the remainder of his 
days. His family, whom he had con- 
ducted to some distance from the 
approach of the mob, were stiil gaz- 
ing at this horrible spectacle. 

The tumult Jasted during three 
days, and the houses of his friends 
experienced the fate of his. As it 
always happens, it was the victims 
who were accused, and the journals 
failed not to announce, that among 
the papers of Priestley were found 
proofs of a great conspiracy. , 

‘This calumny was sufliciently re- 
futed by his publick residence, dur- 
ing two years, in the dissenters’ col- 
lege of Hackney, near London, where 
he gave lessons on chemistry, and 
as minister, occupied the es of the 
celebrated Dr. Price. He could at 
all times, have been brought to jus- 
tice, and their benevolence would 
not have prevented this, if the least 
proof could have been produced a- 
gainst him. 

They contented themselves with 
painting him in the most frightful 
colours, in periodical writings, and 
political pamphlets. There are few 
examples of so violent a batred;— 
and such animosity against a man 
who was so great an honour to Eng- 
land, would be inexplicable, if dur- 
ing fifteen years, we were not fur- 
nished with many examples of the 
influence of the spirit of party in 
poisoning every opinion; if hiteen 
centuries had not evinced, to what 
degree of fury, accusations may be 
carried, when the pretext is sacred. 
llE—————————————— 

* At the time of the riots, he was only 
in his 59th year, B.M. Me 
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There was nothing personal in his 
character which could draw upon 
him such vengeance; his controver- 
sies had no influence over his feel- 
mgs, and as a proof of this, it may 
be observed, that although they often 
wrote against each other, he and Dr. 
Price were always friends. 

Far from having any thing in his 
manners that was Be or turbulent, 
he showed, in his conversation all 
the modesty of his writings; and 
nothing was more easy or common 
to him than these words—J know not; 
a phrase which few of those, whose 
profession is literature, know how to 
pronounce. His physiognomy bore 
more the impression of melancholy 
than of inquietude, and he was not 
averse to the society of a few friends, 
nor to the pleasant gaiety of open 
conversation. ‘his man, so profound 
in many branches of science, passed 
several hours every day in instruct- 
ing children. ‘Lhis was the occupa- 
tion with which he was always most 

leased, and his scholars venerated 
rim with a filial tenderness, many of 
them even with genuine enthusiasm. 

But he was arrested by no consi- 
deration when he thought he had 
some truth to defend, and this trait 
of character, so respectable in itself, 
extinguished the effect of his amiable 
qualities, and proved the torment of 
his life; because he pursued it to 
air extreme, because he forgot, that 
reason is but the least of those means 
which are necessary forthe reception 
of opinions, that attack the habits, or 
the momentary interests of men. 

The insults heaped upon him, and 
the fear of again endangering the 
life and fortune of his friends, made 
his residence, in his native country 
intolerable. His new establishment at 
Jlackney, where by patience and in- 
dustry be had already repaired a 
part of the disasters at Birmingham, 
could no longer retain him; aud to 
come to France, during a state of 
war, would have justified all the im- 
putations of his enemies: he could 
anticipate no repose but in the Unit- 
ed States of America, and some time 
elapsed, before he found it there: 
English prejudices pursued hint across 
the seas, and till the event of the 
election of Mr. Jefferson to the Pre- 
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sidency of the United States, he wx 
not without fear of being forced ty 
abandon that asylum. 

The dedication of his Church Ais. 
tory to this great magistrate, in gra- 
titude for the tranquillity he enjoyed, 
and the answer of Mr. Jeffegson, of. 
fer the finest models of friendly re. 
lations which may exist between mep 
of letters and statesmen, without dis. 
paraging either. 

Priestley proposed to consecrate the 
rest of his life to this work, in which 
he could combine, in one whole, 
the developements and proofs of his 
theological opinions ; but he was stopt 
in his fourth volume, by a fatal ac 
cident.* His aliment was one day, 
by unknown means poisoned; ail 
his family were in danger, and him. 
self, from that period, did nought 
but languish. After three years of 
suffering, a gradual decay terminated 
his days. 

His last moments were filled up 

with the overflowings of that piety 
which had animated all the former 
part of his life, and which, because 
it was not weil regulated, was the 
cause of all its-errors, He heard the 
scriptures read, and thanked God 
for having given him a_ useful Iife, 
and a peaceable death. He placed 
in the list of the principal benefits 
he received from the Supreme be- 
ing, that of being personally acquaint 
ed with almost all his celebrated con- 
temporariés. J go to sicep like you, 
said he to his grand-children, whom 
they were conducting to their repose; 
but, added he, jooking at the bye 
standers, ne shall awake together, 
I hope, for the enjoyment of eternal 
happiness; thus giving another tesik 
mony to the sincerity of the belief 
in which he died. These were bs 
last. words. 

Such was the end of a man, whom 
his euemies long accused of p 


¥ This relation is probably a mistake, 
In the contiauation of the Memoirs of 8 
lifé by bis son, no mention is made of it 
He speaks of his having a violent attack 
of fever at Phitadelpina in the Spring 
1801, which weakened him consi 
Indigestion followed, and increased tom 
period of his death, which was 
to have been occasioned by astoppase™ 
the esophagus ; ad 
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sing the destruction of all religion, 
sn morality, and whose greatest er- 
or was in forgetting his. vocation, 
ad in attaching too much importance 
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to particular opinions on subjects, 
concerning which the most important 
of all sentiments, is the love of peace,* 


DISCOVERIES AND IMPROVEMENTS IN ARTS, MANU- 
FACTURES, &c. 


— 


Patent of Messrs. Phillip Londen, 
sn. and jun. of Chelsea, for new 
and improved methods of manufac- 
turing Muriate of Soda, or com- 
mon salt, dated April, 1809. 


HE specification of this patent 

states the new method of manu- 
facturing sea salt, to consist in purify- 
ing rock salt, or that obtained from 
brine springs, sea water, &c. by fusion 
ond calcination ; and by the applica- 
ww of soda, its nitrate, sulphate, or 
carbonate, or any other of its combi- 
nations; potash, volatile alkali, lime, 
oftheir sulphates, nitrates, carbonates, 
ortheir other combinations ; or by the 
alditicn of any other material or re- 
agents, that will effect the decompo- 
stien, precipitation, or separation of 
‘ke whole or part of the earths and 
metals, or earthy or metallic salts, 
combined with the muriate of soda; 
which re-agents, or any of them, we 
apply, at any part, of the processes 
hereafter meutioned, as circumstances 
may require. 


The sea salt, with the necessary re- 
agents and materials, is to be put into 
a reverboratory furnace, or into any 
‘uitable vessel, and brought to a state 
fusion, and kept so for a sufficient 
ime, so that the earthy and metallic 
parts may be precipitated, or separated. 
salt is then drawn off into proper 


.,... 
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*ilad such timid counsels prevailed 
withthe reformers of the various rges, 
iM Work of reformation and of approxi- 
ater towards truth, would not have ads 
*aced ; and an error once adopted would 
sever be eradicated. In inetaphysical 


i logical investigatians mach may 
‘man to élade the strictest research ; 
‘ many advances may be made in this 
‘owledge if mankind were as much elie 


— in the discovery of religious, as o- 


truth, They who would not trust 


vessels as long as it continues to come 
off fit and clear (or it may remain in 
the furnace to cool) leaving the se- 
diment of the precipitated, earthy, and 
metallic matter, with some muriate of 
Soda. Afterwards the salt, so puri- 
fied, may be broken into grains for 
common use. ‘This _— may be 
managed so as to produce salt of any 
inferior degree of purity, by properly 
regulating the heat. ‘The salt remain- 
ing, with the impure residue, may be 
recovered by solution and evaporation; 
or where less purity is required, cal- 
cination alone may be emyloyed, and 
the salt afterwards be farther refined 
by solution and evaporation. 

The salt refined in this manner, 
the patentee asserts, will be purer, and 
more fit for curing fish aud provisions, 
and for common use, than any small 
salt at present manufaciured ; and that 
its use may supercede the necessity 
of importing any foreign bay salt al- 
together. 


= 

Observations. ‘Lhe specification of 
this patent is an instance of obscurity, 
either eifected for the unjust purpose of 
concealing the process, or ignorantly 
incurred by attempting to monopolize 
every possible method of applying it. 
Patentees, by attempts, such as this, at 
steering along the very utmost limits 
of law, frequently defeat their designs, 


ni 





another to make a bargain for them by 
which their pecuniary interests might be 
endangered, will yet confide implicitly ia 
the opinion of others in religion ; and, ae 
dopting a traditionary beiief, sarrender 
our noble privilege to examine. Cuvier 
through the entire of this sketch, so inte- 
resting, and truly liberal, in other res- 
pects adopts the plan, of submiting to au- 
thority in matters of religion. 

3.M.M. 
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and shipwreck their patents where they 
least expect it. If any of the sub- 
stances mentioned to be mixed with it, 
can be of any use in the purification 
of salt by caicination, or improve tts 
quality, it is evident to any person in 
the least acquainted with chemistry, 
that they cannot all be so, being of 
such different natures, and that all 
that are not so, are inserted either 
from ignorance, or for concealment. 

Sulphate of lime, for instance, one 
of the substances above stated, by a 
process very similar, in which heat 
alove is used, contrived by an emi- 
nent German chemist, named Funcke, 
produces ak pane of soda from sea- 
salt combined with it, and would prob. 
ably have the same effect in Mr. Lon- 
den’s method, instead of that he pro- 
poses: most of the other sulphates 
mentioned by him would most likely 
have the same elect; and if any of 
them did so, it would form a formi- 
dable ground for the invalidation of 
the patent, on the same principle as 
that, on which Mr. ‘Turner’s patent 
for his yellow pigment (muriate of 
lead) was set aside. 

‘The nitrates directed would be of 
use in accelerating the calcination of 
the metallic substances united to the 
salt, but would cost too much for any 
profitable application, ‘The addition 
of soda is objectionable on the last 
ground, even if it could be of any 
use; on the contrary, its probable effect 
would be to weaken the salt, by de- 
priving it of some of“ itS muriatic 
acid. Indeed the whole process is 
calculated to have this latter effect; 
wherefore Mr. Londen’s salt, instead 
of being stronger and better than bay 
salt, probably would be considerably 
inferior to it, since tt is well known 
that the circumstance which gives bay 
salt its superiority, in’ preserving fish 
and provisions, over Common pan-salt, 
isthe greater proportion of muriatic 
acid it contains; which is usually at- 
tributed to tts not having been ex- 
posed to any heat above that which 
the action of the sun is capable of 
giving to sea water; which heat is 
not sufficient to separate any part of 
the muriatic acid trom its combina. 
tion with the soda in the sea sait. 
When the heat of boiling water 
in the pans ts found to have so great 
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an effect in injuring the quality of thee» 
it is fair to conclude thatthe power of 
the very high temperature of calcinating 
in this respect would be much greater 


, 
; 


Patent of Mr. Cobb, junr. of Banbury 
Oxfordshire, for improvements in ike 
art of making Paper, dated Decembes 
1807. 

In Mr. Cobb’s method of making 
paper the pulp runs out of a large 
vat, in which it is prepared into q 
sinaller one by a cock, or otherway, 
for the immediate purpose of manu. 
facture, two cylindrical agitators are 
placed horizontally in the large yat, 
and one in the small one, to keep 
the pulp duly suspended; and onone 
side of the smaller vat the pulp is 
permitted to flow out through 
regulated apertures into a small trough, 
where its motion is checked by an 
inclined plane or sloped piece, trom 
which the pulp flows over another 
inclined surface into a paper mould, 
which is moved forward by an end- 
less web passing over rollers placed at 
the two ends of a horizontal frame; 
which frame is kept in, a> state of 
rapid agitation back and _ forwards, 
during the working of the machinery, 
by a crank and a re-acting spring, or 
other means. When the mould his 
passed to the end of the first endless 
web, it is received by another moving 
over-fixed rollers, towards the termina. 
tion of its passage above which it en. 
counters an endless web of felt, whos 
plane of direction downwards is & 
an angle of akout 20 degrees to that 
of the first web, and which in the 
same manner passes over rollers, the 
lowest of which is pressed into close 
contact with the paper mould, by 
another roller placed beneath the wed 
which sustains the mould. By ths 
means the sheet of pulp loses some 
of its moisture and adheres to the 
felt web, which brings it upwards & 
long a slope of about 45 degress, 
till itis on a level with the highest 
roller, and then passing on horizontally 
draws it between one, or more pe 
of rollers, whose action renders 
sheet sufficiently firm to be takendl 
by a workman standing at the uppe 
roiler, who lays it in the usual manser- 
‘The paper mould, after the soft sheet 
is taken from it by the felt 
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«es on to the roller at the extremity 
ofthe first web, near which a detached 
roller receives its most advanced end, 
aad its other end being made the 
heaviest, causes it to fail down with 
ibis heavy end foremost, on another 
endiess Web passing over rollers in the 
eme manner, but in a contrary di- 
' which brings it back again 


rection, 
beneath the small vat to a_ place 
here a workman stands, to place 


the mouids on the first web, which is 
io convey them beneath the trough, 
where they receive the pulp. 
Another method is described in the 
specification of pressing the soft sheet, 
by the action of a platform forced 
vertically against another, that lies 
beneath the first endless web, instead 
of by the operation of the rollers 
above described; but the first mode 
detailed here seems preferable to the 
other from its requiring less attendance. 
An Horizontal trough is placed at 
the lowest part of the felt web, and 
at the other parts of the apparatus 
which require it, to receive the water 
which may be pressed out of the paper 
by the before-mentioned operations. 
The wire web of the mould, in- 
stead of being nailed at the top of 
the frame, is turned over, and fastened 
at the sides, the frame is brought to 
an edge at its upper part, and its 
whole outside is covered with thin 
metal; on which another frame of 
wood or metal is placed, which slides 
up and down, at forms the deckle, 
which by pressure or re-action, from 
the bearing parts of the agitable frame 
dong which the first endless web 
conveys it, is made to stand a little 
above the face, when the mould is 
placed in the situation to receive its 
charge, and is suffered to slide back, 
for want of the like pressure or re- 
action, when the mould arrivesat the 
elt web, which couches the paper. 
the means of putting the machinery 
motion is not described, but may 
easily conceived by any person 
acquainted with Engines; and is left 
to the judgment of the person who 
constructs it, as is also the choice of 
the materials proper for each of its 


Remarks. The chief principles of 
he machinery described in the above 
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specification, are evidently derived from 
the methods recounted tw those of 
the patents of Mr. Bramah, and of 
Messrs. Fourdronier, taken out some 
time before for the same purposes. 
Mr. Cobb has however simplitied 
their processes, as well as the machinery 
used in them, by a judicious intro- 
duction of manual labour at certain 
parts of the operation, but whether 
this will be sufficient to constitute a 
new patent right muct be left te legal 
decision. 





Patent of Mr. Mark Dobito, of Kirt- 
ling, Cambridgeshire, for an Improve 
ed Plough, for underdraining land. 
Dated June, 1809. 

The apparatus described in Mr. 
Dobito’s specification, may be divided 
into two parts, the first consists of a 
mole plough, which differs only from 
that which has been for some time in 
use in England, in having a roller 
beneath the head of the beam, and 
another beneath the heel of the handle, 
to sustain the beam at the surface of 
the earth, as the plough is drawn for- 
ward, of which the acting parts are 
a horizontal conical piece of iron ate 
tached tothe beam by a vertical flat 
piece, like a coulter, by which its 
depth can be regulated, anda cutting 
coulter placed farther forward in the 
usual manner. ‘Lhe other part of the 
apparatus is a moveable capstan, placed 
on a trame turnished with low wheels, : 
which is capable of being fixed at any 
station required, by one or more 
anchors with a single fluke, and by 
props behind, which press against the 
earth at a very small angle of inclina- 
tion. The plough is to be drawn for- 
ward by a rope or chain, extendin 
from it, and rolled round the barrel of 
the capstan, by the action of men or 
horses at the bars. 

i 

Remarks. In a country such as 
China, where agriculture is almost 
totally carried on by manual labour, 
such an apparatus as this might be of 
use; but where horses can be hired 
at a reasonable rate, it would certainly 
be more advantageous to encrease the 
number of horses, in proportion to 
the force required iin moving forward 
the mole plougli, than to use any 
machinery which would require sg 
Aaa 
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much time in fixing it at each station, 
and in unfixing it again, and moving 
it from place to place, as this capstan 
would demand. [Lhe addition of the 
rollers to the mole plough seems an 
usetul improvement, and there can be 
no doubt but that this plough by itself, 
independent of the capstan, drawn tor- 
ward in the usual manner, would per- 
form very well. 
be cee cee ad 

Patent of Mr. Samuel Clegg, of Man- 

chester, for a Rotative Steam Engine, 

Dated July, 1800, 

‘The pision of Mr. Cleggz’s Steam 
Engine, revolves horizontally matollow 
ring of cast iron, the vertical section 
of which is a semicircle; this piston 
is of the same shape as the ring, and 
is attached to a vertical axis in the 
centre by a fiat bar, that lies between 
the upper plate of the engine, and the 
hollow ring. ‘lo prevent the steam 
from passing in the space about this 
connecting part, a nuinber of upright 
pieces of metal, rounded a little at 
their bottoms, are placed all round in 
a smaller hollow ring, of a rectangular 
section, in contact and capable only 
of a verticle motion; the connecting 
part has a small roller in front, which 
passes under these upright pieces, and 
hits them up in succession, and their 
own weigiit, assisted by springs at top, 
causes them to tall agai into their 
first positions, as fast as the connector 
asses. Water is let nm over them to 
Soa Li e joints closer, 

in the large hollow _ripg, a semicire 
cular valve ts placed on a hinge, which 
filts ut exactly P and ts capable of being 


moved up into a recess In the covering’ 


flat plate made to fit it. ‘Lhe steam is 
let in between this valve enc we 
piston, whicy acquires momentum suf- 
ncient, belore it comes round to it 
behind, to raise it Up and pass beyond 
it; when it falls down agam, and the 
action of the steam re-commences. 
"Lhe piston is represented of consider- 
able bulk, with a view, it is supposed 
of encreasing the momentum so as to 
supply the action of a tly wheel. The 
power of the engine can be encreased 
by making a communication between 
a condenser, and the part of the large 
hollow ring at the opposite side of the 
valve arom that at which the steam is 
admitted, ‘Lhe shaft or axis in the 


centre gives motion to the pomp: 
steam valve, and all other Pectinie 
movements, ‘The engine may be ma, 
to work by the pressure of a colump 
of water introduced instead of steam, 

The patentee states that he finds thes 
engines answer in practice all the jp. 
tended ends; that they cost only hay 
the price of beam engines, take py 
little room, and make no noise: he 
mentions also that the space through 
which a piston of an engine of twenty 
horses power moves, will generally be 
about twenty feet. 

Remarks. No account is given of 
any method of stufling the piston, and 
it is apprehended this would not be 
easily atlected, or readily kept tight 
from the shape of this part. ‘The com- 
plication of the upright sliding pop- 
pels, toclose the path of the connec- 
tor, is also very objectionable; and 
however perfectly the engine might 
work at first, while these parts were 
new and nicely fitted, there can be 
little doubt but that from their constant 
motion they would be soon wor # 
much as to let much steam escape toa 
loss, and that, if the engine did not 
actually stop from this circumstance, 
its powers for the same expense of fuel 
would be considerably inferior to those 
ot W att’s beam engines. 

queens 
On Electro Chemical Experiments, by 

Mr. G. J. Singer. 

Paii. Jour. ¢. 2 i, p- 174. 

Mr. Singer has found, that the pre- 
valent ilea of a powerful Voltaic 
battery being necessary for the it 
petition of the new experiments, 6 
inistaken, and that when the requisite 
precations are observed, an apparatus 
of very moderate powers is suiticient 

‘Lhe mode of employing the Voltaic 
battery at present in use, 1s by farthe 
worst, when it is intended for expe 
riments of decomposition ; as this ope 
ration requires a continued action @ 
a power of nearly uniform intensity, 
which but rarely occurs in the 
nary mode of charging. 

Most experimenters estimate the 
acting power, and the best state @ 
their apparatus by the length of wite 
which it will fuse. ‘lo obtain ths 
object, a strong acid infusion 8 & 
ployed, when the battery is not a 
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great extent. This produces violent 
yetion for a short time, but which 

lually decreases, and in a very li- 
mited period ceases altogether, But 
the power thus excited Is by no 
means desirable for the performance 
of brilliant experiments ; for the most 
extensive and iteresting class of che- 
mical compounds are either partial 
conductors, or non-conductors, on 
which this intense action will be 
found less eilicacious than a contl- 
nued one of moderate intensity. 

The most active wire-melting power, 
Mr. Singer found to be excited by 
, mixture of one part of strong ni- 
trous acid to ten parts of water. 

A battery charged by nitric acid fu- 
sed more wire than one charged by an 
equal portion of sulphuric acid, and 
this again more than one excited by 
the same quantity of muriatic acid: 
their action on imperfect conductors was 
nearly the same. At the end of four- 
teen hours they were again tried; the 
battery charged with nitric acid had 
completely lost the power of melting 
wire, as also had that charged by sul- 
phuric acid; and neither of them 
exerted more than a feeble action on 
imperfect conductors; but the battery 
charged with muriatic acid, to 
the great surprize of Mr. Singer, 
melted two thirds of the length of 
wie it had melted at first, and 
appeared to decompose water with 
equal rapidity. ‘lhe three batteries 
were suffered to remain tor two days 
ionger, at the end of which time the 
two first had totally lost their acting 
power, but the last still melted one 
third of the original length of wire, 
and continued to melt wire ull the 
fourth day: Its action on imperfect 
conductors was still evident after six 
“ays, when the experiments were dis- 
continued. In all these experiments, 
tne plates were lifted out of the acid 
during the intervals. It was a lon 
tme before the batteries in which 
the nitricand sulphuric acids had been 
wed, could be brought to an equal 
continuance of action; their powers 
appeared to be exhausted, and their 
action comparatively feeble; but by 


perseverance in the use of the muriatic 
“cid, they were at length brought to 
2 equal uniformit y of action, 
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For the decomposition of potash, it 
is necessary that the proportion of the 
acid to the water should vary according 
to the number of plates employed. 
for any power not exceeding 200 
plates of four inches, the proportion 
should be from 8 to 10 ounces of 
muriatic acid to every gallon of wa- 
ter, But if 300, 400, or any greater 
number of plates be used, the quan- 
tity of acid should be proportionally 
less, or the heat produced will destroy 
the metaihe globules, at the moment 
of their production. 

In the fist experiments made on 
Potash by Mr. Singer, the operation 
was performed under naptha, but in 
this way he found that the naptha 
was decomposed more rapidly than 
the potash and that the quantity of 
carbon liberated embarrassed the ree 
sult. Mr. 5. always operates now in 
the open air, and uses conductors of 
silver which he finds preferable to 
latina, A flat silver plate, or spoon 
is connected with the negative; (the 
copper) surface of the battery. On 
this a small piece of potash is placed, 
not mojstened, and a communication 
is made by a silver wire from the 
positive surface. In about a minute 
the globules will begin to appear, 
and when they cease to grow Gate 
they should be removed on the point 
of a silver knife into a watch glass 
filled with Naptha, when globules 
do not appear, the communication 
should be continued for five or ten 
minutes, when the potash being taken 
from the spoon, the side which was 
in contact with it will be found studded 
with metallic globules, By operating 
in this manner Mr. Singer soon found 
that a much lower power, than he 
before suspected, was sufficient. Me- 
tallic globules were produced by a 
glass partitioned battery of 50 pairs of 
4 inch plates. ‘This result induced 
trials with less powers, and by carejully 
conducting the process Mr. 5. procured 
globules by a battery of 50 pairs of 
3 inch plates, which had méreover 
the disadvantage of having been much 
corroded by firmer operations, The 
meta!l zation of the alkaline earths, 
and of ammonia, by amalgamation 
with mercury may be also effected 
by this latter battery. ‘The transfer 





































































of acid and alkali may be likewise 
shown by it, which is best done by 
the following means. 

‘lo a pint of water add two or 
three drops of sulphuric acid, and in- 
fuse in it as many leaves of minced 
red cabvave as it will cover. ina 
day or two the water will be tinged 
of a fine red colour, decant the liquor 
and preserve it in a bottle closely 
stopped, when the experiment is to 
be performed,: a portion of the red 
tincture is to be neutralized, by care- 
fully adding a few drops of ammonia, 
till it assumes a blue colour. ‘Two 
watch glasses, connected by amoisteved 
fibre of cotton, or bibulous paper, 
are to be filed with this fluid, and 
placed in the Voltaic circuit by con- 
necting one of them with the negative, 
and tue other with the positive wire 
of the batiery. In a short time the 
alkali attracted by the negative wire, 
will convert the fluid it touches to a 
green colour, while positive wire will 
convert that in the other glass to a 
fine red, by atiracting the acid. In about 
an hour the transfer will be complete, 
the fluid in the positive cup being of 
a bright red, and tbat inthe negative 
cup of a beautiful green. If the si- 
tuation of the wires is reversed the 
red colourea Uquor will become green, 
and the green red, after each becoming 
blue first. ‘Ihis alternate transfer of 
colour, which may be several times 
repeated with one charge, has been 
frequenti.s produced by asingie trough 
ot only 30 pairs of two inch plates 

a . 

Observations....i bis paper of Mr. 
Singers contains the latest discoveries 
relative to the management of the 
Voliaic .pparatus, and is particularly 
remarkable ior potnting out the singular 
property muriatic acid possesses, of 
convnume the action of the trough; 
and in showing very simple and cheap 
means by whichall the new Liectro- 
chemical experiments may be per- 
forined. 


_—_———— ee 


On the influence which the shane of a 
still hus on the quaiity of the pro- 
duct of Distillaion by M. Curaudau. 

Sonnine’s Journal, Tom. p.106. 

M. Curaudan states that he was so 
entirely convinced of the advantage 
of the broad shallow stills, proposed by 
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Nor, 


M. Chaptal that he recommenrce| 
them in bis writings without hesitatioy 
Further experience, however, sha. 
proved to him that they have jp. 
conveniences which render them lec 
fit for the distillation of wine, thay 
the stills in common use, 
In deep stills the liquor at a certaip 
time receives more heat than it gives 
off by evaporation; the temperature 
then may rise, till it reaches the term 
at which the ebullition is complete, 
an essential condition tor etlecting 
the combination of the alcohol with 
the aroma of the wine. — Distillation 
is doubtlessly periormed quicker ia 
shallow stills, but the brandy obtained 
in this method, contains nothing or 
next to nothing of that aroma which 
is so grateful to the smell, and com 
municates the agreeable flavour, that 
distinguishes well made brandy. 
To prove these facts M. Curauday 
subjected to distillation a quantity a 
wine, part in a shallow still, and part 
ina still of the common construction; 
when the distillation was concluded, 
the products were examined by several 
different persons, all of whom de. 
cidedly gave the preference to the 
brandy produced by the common 
deep still: this is accounted for trom 
the evaporation being very abundant 
in the shallow still, at an heat of from 
45° to 55° Reaumur (133° to 156° FP.) 
while in the deep atill it does not begin 
to be copious till the beat is from 
70° to 75° (190° or 200° F.) 
k:xperieice proves that ebullition 
is necessary to extract the alcohol 
from the wine. ‘his boiling favours 
the combination of the aroma, trom 
the re-action, and new combination 
which it occasions. M. Curauday 
attributes the difference of the heat 
to which the liquor can be th 9 
in the deep and in the shallow sti ky 
to the gredter evaporation of the ht 
ter which always keeps pace with the 
heat produced, or in other words 
encreasing the fire under it only a 
celerates the evaporation without 
ding to the heat of the liquor. From 
his experiments and observations, 4 
Curaudau concludes. 

1. That shallow alembics, though 
fit for’ the distillation of certain fe 
mented liquors may sametimes 
the products of distillation. 
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9, That the inconveniences of em- 

ploying shallow vessels in, distilling 
vines, arise from the facility, with 
which evaporation takes place in 
them. ' : 
3, That a high temperature is al- 
ways necessary to carry over the pe- 
cular aroma of the wine, and perhaps 
too that arising from the action 
of beat in the principles of the 
wine. 

4, That deep alembics ought to 
be preferred to shallow ones for the 
distillation of wine. . 

5, Lastly that the best dimensions 
of an alembic (for wine) with regard 
to figure, must be such, that the sur- 
fe of the liquor heated shall be 
coustantly greater than that from which 
the evaporation takes place, and we 
may for instance take it as a rule 
that the proportion between the two 
should be as four to one. 





Remarks.... The translator of the a- 
bove paper for Nicholson’s journal, 
observes that “ though deep stills are 
best for distilling those simple or 
spirituous waters, where a tull impreg- 
vation with the peculiar flavour of 
the vegetable substance employed is 
desirable ; yet that from the avove 
paper it is evident that a shallow still 
is preferable where the object is to 
prevent as much as possible the pe- 
culiar flavour of the liquor distilled 
from rising, as in distilling from mait 
and trom molosses, the Common ma- 
terials in our country, and this not 
ouly on account of the saving in time 
and fuel, but of the superiority in 
point of tlavour. ‘Lhe proper propor- 
tions for the deep stills for the finer 
kinds of the first mentioned articles, 
May deserve a more particular in- 
quiry.” 

Mr. Curaudau has not been very 

Ppy in accounting for the greater 

t, which the liquor in deep stills, 

capable of acquiring, as by way 

a cause he has merely stated an 
ellect ; the real cause is the greater 


pressure, Which the increased depth 
the liquor occasioned, affording 
more resistance to the motion of the 
, or hot steam, in its passage from 


ottom of the alembic to the 


Account of a New Musical Instru- 
ment, called a Ciavo-cylinder, invent- 
ed by M1. Chladni. , 

M. Chiadni describes his inventipn 
in the folowing terms ; 

“The Clavi-cylinder contains a 
set of keys, and behind them a glass 
cylinder, seven centimeters (about 
three inches) in diameter, which is 
turaed by means of a pedal, and 
loaded wheel. ‘This cylinder is not 
the sounding body, but it produces 
the sound: by friction on the interior 
mechanism. ‘lhe sounds may be 
prolonged at pleasure, with all the 
gradations of crescendo, and diminu- 
endo, in proportion as the pressure 
onthe keys is increased or diminish- 
ed. ‘This instrument is never out of 
tune. It contains four octaves and an 
half, from uf, the lowest in the harp- 
sichord, up to fa.” 

The imperial conservatory of music 
at Paris, have made a very favour- 
able report of M. Chladni’s invention, 
which report describes it as ena 
the flute and clarionet in the high 
notes, and the bassoon in the low 
notes; but also states that it is not 
so well adapted for lively strains, as 
for solemn music. ‘They however, 
highly praise its effects in the cres- 
¢endo and diminuendo. 


Remarks....Our late ingenious coun- 
tryman, Mr. Clagget of Waterford, 
contrived and made several duplicates 
of an instrument, which possessed most 
of the properties of M. Chladni’s 
Clavi cylinder. It was called an Adau- 
ton, and it consisted of tuning forks uf 
various sizes, suitable to the different 
notes, over which a rozined silk band 
was moved by a crank and pedal, 
and was brought into contact with 
any one desired, by pressing the cor- 
responding key. Jt seems very pro- 
bable, from the effects of M. Chiad. 
ni’s instrument, Corresponding so exact- 
ly with those of this, that the sound 
ing parts are the same in both, and 
that they only differ in the glass cy- 
linder in the French instrumeut being 
substituted for the silk band, ot that 
contrived first by Mr Clagget. 


On deal Pendulum Rods, by Mr. E. 
Walker. Phil. Mag, 2, 34, p. 2. 
Mr, Walker, in the beginning of 
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this paper, has inserted a table, of the 


greatest variations in the daily rate of 


the transit clock at the Royal Ovser- 
vatory of Greenwich, from: which it 
appears that the mean annuai Variation 
in its daily rate tor six years is =3° 9". 
‘lhe mean aunual variation of Mr. 
Walker's clock with a deal pendulum 
rod (of which an account is given in 
the Philosophical Magazine, vol. 54, 
p- 30) is== 5° 41”, cons quently the 
transit clock at the Royai Observatory, 
went only 1° 51” per annum nearer 
true time than the clock with a deal 
pendulum rod. Mr. Walker then ob- 
serves, that this is not a matter which 
need astonish any one who understands 
the construction of the two pendulums. 

“In the grid-iron penduium there is 
some friction, which ought always to 
be avoided in any compensation ap- 
pied to time-keepers: and moreover 
the length of the pendulum may be 
encreased by its own weight; indeed 
the great number of times that the 
bob of the transit clock at the royal 
obse;vatory has been tatsed, renders 
this supposition more than probable. 

In a penduluin with a wooden rod 
there is no friction; and as my pen- 
dulum was not altered dering six 
successive vears, except by the vicis- 
situdes of dryness and moisture, the 
weight of the bob, or lens, had no 
tendency to encrease the length of 
the rod. And it may be further ob- 
served, that as the cleaning of the 
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clock made no alteration in its qyi, 
rate, it seems probable that the Ben. 
dulum is the. oniy part of it wyic 
measures the time tnto equal portion 

Mr. Walker then relates, as follows 
the method by which he determined 
that the alteration in the length of 
his pendulum was caused by the yi. 
cissitudes of dryness aid moisture, 
and uot by those of heat and cold 
After stating, that philosophical jp. 
struments were not always necessary for 
investigating the operations of nature: 

« My clock stands in a room in 
which there has ben no fire for 
many years. In this situation the 
mahogany clock-case acts as a hy. 
grometer. For inthe dryest season of 
the year, the door is so constiucted as 
not to touch one side of the case; but 
whenthe atmosphere is very moist, the 
door is so muciincreased in breadth, 
that it cannot be opened without using 
a force that might alter the rate of 
the clock, 

« When the door was too little for 
the clock-case, the clock always gained 
of true time, but it always lost when 
the door could not be opened. Hence 
it is evident, that a damp atmosphere, 
which increased the breadth ot the 
clock-case door, increased the length 
of the pendulum rod; and a dry at- 
mosphere, which contracted the breadth 
of the door, contracted at the same 
time the length of the deal pendulum 
rod. 
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CONVERSION ON SLIGHT GROUNDS, 
\ND AS SLIGHT A RE-CONVERSION, 
WOMAN had been won over trom 

A Vopery to Calvinism, not by any 
rational argument, but by a scruple 
thrown mm her way, by her husband. 
‘© Ye call the Pope his holiness,” said 
he, “what impiety! for is tt not 
said in scripture, holiness to the lord ?” 
"the woman was struck with these 
words, and became a_ violent Pres- 
bvterian. Her parents, and friends be- 
wailed her apostacy and with tears re- 
quested Dr. Geddes to try to reclaim 
her. He replied, “I shall certainly 
speak to her, but if she have coa- 





scientiously changed her religion, nei- 
ther ye nor I have a right to Con 
deinn her.” 

He took an opportunity to accost 
her, and simply asked, why she had 
left the Catholic communion? She 
answered, ‘it is because ye call the 
Pope his holiness.” ‘* Is that all ” 
said the Dr. smiling, ‘ your motive 
is none of the strongest: ther title 
you have boggled at, is a mere title 
of distinction: not annexed to the 
person of the Pope, but his high 
function. Thus we call the king, his 
sacred majesty, a title far more a 
gust than that of his holiness. 
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sides are we not called to holiness, 
by the word of God: Be ye holy, 
because | am holy!” The woman 
thougnt the reasonmg was forcible, and 
returnec to the bosoin of old mother 
church. ‘fhe Doctor in relating this 
anecdote, adds ** low many conver- 
sions and re-conversions have been 
made on motives as light and insig- 
nificant.” 
THE TRUE GLORY OF P°INCES. 

Princes are more amiable when 
they are engaged in saving men’s 
lives, than amid the splendid and delu- 
sive glories of war. I rancis 1. eimpe- 
ror of Germany, grandfather to the 
present emperor of Austria, although 
pot noted for his warlike qualities, 
furnishes us with the following amtable 
traits, which history records to his 
lasting credit. 

A fire having burst forth ina magazine 
of saltpetre at Vienna, Francis hastened 
tothe spot, and as he advanced to give 
bis orders, one of his suite r: presented 
to him that he too much exposed his 
person; ‘* Do not,” the emperor re- 
ied, “be alarmed for me, but for 
those poor wretches whom it will be dif- 
feult tosave.” During the depth of 
winter a violent inundation overtlowed 
the suburbs, and the waters rising to 
a extraordinary height, many could 
oily save themselves by taking refuge 
onthe tops of the houses. For three 
days they remained in that dreadful 
situation, without nourishment; the 
fapdlity of the seam, and the floating 
masses of ice, rendering the passage 
‘o dangerous, that the most intrepid 
daatrien could not be persuaded by 
my recompence to expose themselves. 
ln this imminent peril brancis threw 
umself into a boat, and exclaiming, 
“I trust iny example wiil not ve lost,” 
fowed over to the opposite shore ; his 
‘ample had its due effect; the boat- 
Men no longer hesitated te encounter 
= same danger as the emperor, and 
he people were saved. If the study 
history is useful, it is ‘particularly 
when it records examples of courage 
‘Prlnging from humauity, and where 
Pa ayvew in Tank ts the first to dis- 
sp wma in braving danger, or 

of benvolence. 

INCONSISTENCY IN CHARACTER. 
Maria Theresa, the empress, qucen 
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of Hungary, who, to gratify her am- 
bition was engaged in so many destruc- 
tive wars, and was so prodigel of the 
waste of human blood, was yet alive 
to the jeelings of benevolence, when 
her inalignaut passions were not called 
into action Such benevolent acts 
allord relief in reading history, which 
Dr. Johnson justly called, Annals 
of blood.” . ‘lhey appear like spots of 
refreshing verdure amia the general 
barren waste. 

On the recovery of her children from 
the smallpox, a disorder so fatal to 
her own famiiy, Maria Theresa, gave 
an entertainment. Sixty-five children, 
who had been previously inoculated at 
the hospital, were regaled with a din. 
ner in the gallery of the palace at 
Schoenbrun, in the midst of a nume- 
rous court, and Maria Theresa lerselt, 
assisted by her oifspring, waited on 
this celightfuk groupe, and gave to 
each of them a piece of money ‘The 
parents of the chitdreu were treated in 
another apattment; the whole party 
was admitted to the performance of a 
German play ; and this charming en- 
tertainment was concluded with a 
dance, which was protracted till mid- 
night. 

This high-minded princess, Maria 
Theresa, who observed the forms of 
religion with punciilious ceremony, 
and affected to be cousidered very 
pious, entered into a corespondence 
with Madame Pompadour, the mistress 
of Louis XV. to serve a political pur- 
pose, Such is the inconsistency of 
those, who under the influence of am- 
bition, stoop to acts of the greatest 
meanness. lhus we behold — this 
haughty princess, promoting the de- 
struction of men, and saving the lives 
of afew children: affecting great zcaj 
in her devotions, and yet openly hold. 
ing correspondence with the base and 
immoral Pompadour Surely ambition 
causes its volaries to act very inconsis- 
tently. 

it is however to be recorded, to tie 
honour of Maria (theresa, that in her 
old age she becanie more inclined to 
peace, and exerted herself to pre 
vent a war between h-rson, the em- 
peror Joseph, and her old antagonist, 
Frederic. She wrote a private letter 
to the latter, to promote an amicable 
hegociation, and dispatched a messen- 
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ger to express her regret, ‘that Fre- 
deric and herself were going to tear the 
grey hairs from each others head.” 

A POWERFUL ARGUMENT. 

“* He proves his church true orthodox, 

By apostotic biows and knocks.” 

At an ordination by the presbytery 
of ——_—_—-, in the north of Ireland, the 
reverend body retired to dinner, after 
which one of them, witha zeal heated 
by the enjoyments of the table, started 
on his feet, and exclaimed, “1 hear 
that some in this conpany deny the 
divinity of Christ, let me see the man 
who dare avow such a sentiment, and 
I will give him a complete beating.” 
No one ventured to encounter such 


formidab!e arguments, and the cham. 
pion of orthodoxy obtained an ung. 
puted victory. 

PHYSIOGNOMY, A FALLACIOUS TEST op 

CHARACTER, 

General Loudon, who so often, a5 
Jeader of the Austrian armies, success. 
tully opposed Frederic ML. of Prussia, 
generally called Frederic the Great, 
previously to his entering into the 
Austrian service, oflered himself to 
Frederic, who contemptuously turned 
away, and said to his suit: “that 
man’s physiognomy does not please 
me.”” Ihe king had reason to repent 
of this retusal, and the caudour toavow 
his regret. 
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For the Belfast Monthly Magazi ne. 
KITTY, LOVELY BLUE-EYED MAID. 


WueEn Kitty, Blue-eyed maid appears ! 

Fair Kitty, graceful, artless, gay, 

Then tirilling joys, and tor’tring fears, 

My soul by turns alternate sway. 

W hen blue-eyed Kitty leads the dance, 

My fancy paints an angel form ; 

When Kitty deigus a tender glance, 

Re-kindling joys my fancy warm. 

Kitty, of Erim’s charming maids, 

The loveliest, and the fairest now ; 

When the nipt bloom of beauty fades, 

Virtue shall dignify thy brow. 

For Kitty, virtue’s voice dbeys, 

Virtue that noblest, richest pear! ; 

Sweet innocence adorns thy days, 

Fair Kitty, lovely blue-eyed girl. 

Nature naught can from change restrain! 

And Kitty, too, thy charms will fade! 

No '!—they’ll a lasting tinge retain, 

For Virtue, guards thee, blue-eyed maid. 

SY 

Tue following short descriptive sketch of 
Vivlet-Lodge, the neat residence of 
Mrs, H¥*, over-hanging the river Bare 
rew, and within a few miles of Leigh- 
lin-bridge, was taken by a lad who had 
been on a visit there several days. 

VIOLET-LODGE, 
Not tow’ring arches here attract the eye, 
Nor marble pillars rear their heads on 
high, 
Despotic wealth no dwelling here has 
found, 
Nor soft profusion, lux’ry sheds around. 





Far humbler scenes! here charming 
little spot, 
With simple elegance the eye is caught; 
The vvlet tinge, the jess’mine’s sweetest 
bow’:, 
The rose, the amaranth, each varied flow’, 
The encire’ling woodbine, honeysuckle 
gay, 
Here tranquil pleasure, calm delight con 
vey. 
Beneath thy brow, a stream with boughs 
o’erhung, 
Its glassy suriace slowly winds along: 
The distant village,¥ now the scene 
adorns, 
Rich landscapes constitute, sweet cot, thy 
charms, 
Where mirth, and health, and pleasure 
ever reign, 
And blest contentment is the lot of Janet 
Rathellen, Oct. 11, 1809. Jd. 
ET ee me eh OS 
WRITTEN AFTER READING A LETTER A+ 
NOUNCING THE DEATH OF A YOUNG MAS 
WHO DIED OF THE YELLOW FEVER IN VIF 
CINIa, AND WAS TO HAVE BEEN MAK 
RIED ON HIS RETURN TO EUROPE. 


Tuts goodly world, so beauteous and # 
fair, 

The work of wisdom, feels no trivial sha” 

Of trial, sorrow, misery and pain, 

That scarce the wounded bosom can & 
plain ; 

But suffering virtue, whereso’er thou att, 

Do not despair, though with a bleediag 


heart ; 
nee 
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¢ Its fair inhabitant. 
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Coujdst thou thy part as Heaven the whole 
surveys, 
Perhaps thy sighs might rise to songs of 
praise. 
jo youth's fair morn, when tender hearts 
unite, : 
The prospect opens with supreme delight ; 
Distrust recires, life wears herlos li st hues, 
And brithant Hfope her path with roses 
strews ; 
While future years in long perspective 
rise, 
Without a cloud to stain the smiling skies; 
So met tne pair! whose tale the muse 
essays, 
Love shed its influence o’er their early 
days ; 
Constant and kind, at eve’s soft fall they 
meet, 
Tiltime brought forth the sacred pro- 
mise sweet ; 
But lo! while thus their mutual minds a- 
cree, 
The youth look’d frequent to th’ alluring 
sea ; 
Yetonce again, my Mary, let me go— 
Our lives shall then a blissfal union know, 
Reluctant now, with silent grief they part, 
The youth respectful holds her tohis heart; 
Their last embrace some crystal drops al- 
low’d, 
Like rainbow tears beneath a falling cloud, 
Now to the ship the sad commander hies, 
Collects his crew, the Eastern breezes 
rise, 
His sails expand, he leaves his native isle, 
While Mary’s parting looks his cares be- 
guile ; 
And still he turnsadvancing o’er the main, 
Tothat blest hour when they shall meet 
again: 
ltusion ali! fur they shall meet no more; 
The vessel hovers onRappahannuc’s shore, 
Tie hapless captain seeks the infected 
quay, 
dnd bears anknowa the seeds of death a- 
way. 
Now through his frame the livid fever 
a spreads, 
While from the conflict languid life re- 
cedes ; 
lis mournful comrades bending o’er his 
bed, 
Their tears around their dying master 
shed ; 
And when him breathless to the tomb they 
bore, 
Acainthey wept; their sorrows stream the 
more, 
Beneath her own paternal roof the maid, 
aoe liv'd retir’d—the sea she oft survey’d, 
Andmany along and wishful look she gave, 
tile sunk the sun beneath the golden 
Wave ; 
BELFAST MAG. NO. XVI. 
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Oft to relieve the hours of anxious thought, 

For the dear youth, her skilfal fingers 
wroug not, 

Some pleasing token of her tender care, 

W hich he, when she could call him hers 
should wear. 

But ah! to bim no nuptial robes allow’d, 

For all he wanted was the mouraful 
shroud ; 

Where is the heart to nature's feelings 
true, 

Rut loves to feed on the delightfal view, 

Affection pictures on our future days, 

When wedded love around our hearths 
shall blaze ; 

When home shall all our happiest hours 
employ, 

And the full soul shall overflow with joy. 

While Mary thus the pleasing hope sus- 
tains, 

The dying youth forgetful of his pains, 

Looks back to her upon a distant shore, 

Conscious that he must see her face no 


> 


more ! 

Form’d as we are, by thee—Almizhly Powe 
er! 

Thy love, [ trust, sustained the trying 
hour, 


When far beyond the immeasurable sea, 

The youth remembering her, look’d up te 
thee. 

Oh! let thy love sustain,—of his bereft, 

The tender maid in silent sorrow left, 

Let not affliction heavy and severe, 

Press on her heart beyond what itcan bear; 

But let the trials of a feeling mind, 

Some lonely months to tender grief ase 
sign’d, 

In thy pure will a sweet asylum find. 

Cumberland. T.W. 


——— 
AN INVITATION TO CHLORF, 


COME Chloe leave the busy town, 

Fly from the world’s turnultuous noise, 
Hie thee to me by Griese’s stream, 

And taste of Nature’s simple joys, 


Come breathe with me the balmy air, 
W hich in this valley we exhale, 

Come share with me the sweets of spring, 
And listen to the songster’s tale, 


Toe vernal showers that softly fall, 
Serve but to make the scene more gay, 
For greener are the verdant fields, 
And warmer is the sun’s bright ray. 


The opening buds that deck each tree, 
The early snow-drop’s beauteous flower 
All Chloe seem to call for: thee, 
And ask thee to my humble bower. 
Oh! come then, come my long-lov’d , 
friend, 
And let us o’er the meadows stray, 


Bob 












































































386 Original 
Let us retrace remembered scenes, 
Which ne’er before have seem’d so gay. 
Together climb the nine-tree hill, 
‘Together to the glen we'll go, 
Together seek the shady wood, 
Where wide their arms the beeches 
throw. 
Dost thou remember, Chloe, say, 
While yet thou graced this valley fair, 
The eve we went to Narraghmore, 
Our youthful hearts so free from care. 


’ 


There from the hazel’s loaded bough, 
We joy’d the ripen'd uut to bring, 

While with our enies of wild delight, 
We made the woods’ loud echoes ring. 


To cull the violet’s sceated head, 
low oft to Willow-brook we’ve gone, 
How oft have we at morving’s dawn, 
My Chloe, wander’d there alone. 


Let’s tread again our favourite walk, 
Let’s hasten tothe bills so green, 

All nature pleas’d will look if thou 
Will add thy prese:.ce to the scene, 


Oh! come, then come and closer bind, 
The band that friendship round us 


twined, EMMELINg, 
ee 
THE DYING SOLDIER, A SONG, 


TUNE." GENERAL WOLFE.’’ 


TH AT evening, how sad, on Corunna’s 
dire plain, 
The tield of the fight to survey, 
As the moon dimly shone on the thuon- 
siudsof slain, 
W bom that morn had seen valiant and 
gay! 
*Twas here that young? Patrick, 
wounded in tight, 
Lav fir from his own native shore; 
Ae lifted his eves to the paleelooking light, 
That beheld bim all cover’d with gore! 


deep 


“Hail! wand’rer of heaven! (all feebiy 
he cried) 
I hail but to bid thee adieu! 
@' dear to my memory! thou shall be 
denied, 
For ever again to my riew! 
The greea banks of Banna, just now thou 
dost see, 
The glen, and the lawn, and the grove, 
And the place where the date is inscrib’d 
on the tree, 
Thou didst witness the vows of my love. 


** Thou look'st on the cottage, the seat of 
ny sire, 
The happy abode of my youth, 
Where a fond mother oft did my child- 
hood inspire, 
With precepts of virtue and truth, 











Poetry. (Nor. 
Dost thou mark those dear parents 

ferventthey bow, > 
Heaven’s smiles on their son to implore) 


“how 


Ah! how will their hearts be distracted 
with wo, 
When they hear that their son is no 
more, 


** Dost thou view iny sweet Mary, as cop. 
stant as fair, ; 
How she wandersiny absence to mourn! 
My return, the sole hope that can soothe 
all ber care, 
But alas! | will never return! 


“If beside the sweet maid, how contented 
Pd die, 

She wouid smooth the rough passage of 
death ; 

But here, in a far foreign soil, I must lie, 

Having yeilded, ’mid strangers, my 
breath! 


** Thou land of my kindred, my friends, 
and my love, 
And all that is dear to my breast, 
My cares for thy welfare alone shall re 
move, 
With the pang that consigns me to rest) 


That pang !—yes, I feel 1t—but soon 
*rwill be o’er, 
For the purpose of mercy ’tis given!— 
O! Erin! my country !”—he could say 6 
more, 
For that moment his soul flew to heaven! 
Larne, Oct. 1809, M‘Eaix, 





VERSES TO A FRIEND, 
THE vale retired, where purple hare-bells 


grow, 

And the sweet, lowly primrose loves to 
blow, 

The stream that winds in many a mazy 
round, 


Or dash’d from high, returns a brawling 
sound; 

The cliffs that echo to the noisy floods, 

Or deeper murmur of o’ershadowing woots, 

The gloomy grotto and the solemn grove, 

Where musing melancholy loves to rove, 

The glassy fountain and the woodbint 
bower, 

That seemed so sweet at evening’s pens 
hour, 

These are the scenes where we were wont 
to strav, 

And give to friendship many a passing day. 

Will you, when memory shall those hour 
review, 4 

Bestow one thought to faithful friends? 
due? 

Will fancy sometimes those fair scenes ™ 
trace, : 


Aud warm affection lend te each a grace ¢ 
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ind shall they to my absent friend appear, 

As sweet as charming now, as once they 
were ? 

Or mast the pleasing moments that are 
past, 

Re in the stream of dark oblivion cast ? 

No fund retracing thought! no sigh sine 
cere 

No gentle wishes, nor remembrance dear, 

No tender feeling, when you hear me nam’d, 

Nor tear haif gushing, by a fiction clainv’d, 

Our sacred friendship banish’d from your 
mind, 

And all its traces scatter’d to the wind ; 

Ah! no, if trae what my fond heart would 
say, 

You'll think of me when I aim far away, 

Paney each long past moment shall recal, 

Aud dwell with secret pleasure on them 
all, Henry. 
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ACCOUNT OF THE LONDON NEWS- 
PAPERS.* 

ALAS! alas! the World is ruined quite, 

‘The Sun comes out at eve, and gives no 
light, 

Poor Albion is no more, the Ster do’nt rise, 

And the True-Brifain nothing tells but 
lies; 

*Twould be no ilf should they the News 
suppress, 

And never more permit the British-Press ; 

There is no hope at all the Jenes will 
mend, 

And ’twould be well the Giole were at an 
end. 


ST Are =e 











ea" -- 


* Put into more regular metre froma late publica- 
tion, withsome additions. 
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A NEW academy has lately been 
established in the kingdom of 
ltaly, under the title of the Italian 
Academy of Sciences, Literature, and 
the Arts. Mr. Moscati, of Milan, 
has been elected president, and the 
Danish ambassador, Baron Schubart, 
vice-president, Dr. Gaetano Palloni is 
samen general secretary ; and Messrs 

ttolini, Ferroni, Simon, aud D. P. 
Schulthesius, pastor of the German 
chapel at Leghorn, are the secretaries 
othe four different classes of the 
academy. There is another Italian 
academy, more commonly called the 
Academia Sacchetiana, from thename 
of ls secretary, professor Sacchetti 
of Pisa, which has ately published 
the first volume of its ‘Transactions, 
Atti del? Accademia Italiana, at 
Florence, 

Dr. Struve, who for near eight 
Years has conduc > ; : 
; conducted the correspondence 
of the Russian government with the 
“ourt of Pekin and other parts of 
Asia, and has himself visited and re- 


sided some time j 
é > In that quarter of 
the Globe, has 


( lately published in 
7erman, and also in French a work 
atitled a new and 


more accurate 
account of the Interior of Asia. 
« Aeeages has published a new 
chad; y of French Synonimes, in- 
"8 those of Girard, Beauzée, 


*ubeaud, D’Alembert, &c. It is 


well executed, and indispensable for 
all who wish to attain a thorough 
knowledge of the French language. 
Mr. fF. A. de Chateubriand — has 
written what he calls a poem in prose, 
entitled the Martyrs, or the triumph 
of Christianity. His object was to 
show the superiority of the Christian 
religion over the’ Pagan, He opens 
the scene at the time of the persecu- 
tion in the reign of Dioclesian, and 
carries his reader into almost every 
part then under the dominion of the 


Romans. Most of his characters are 
taken from history. It is in 2 vols 
Svo. 


In the art of portrait painting it is 
obviously jmportant, not merely to 
give a likeness of a person, but to 
give a characteristic likeness. For 
this no doubt talents are requisite; 
but even talents may derive assistance 
froin art. Accordingly Mr. J. b. de 
Rubeis has endeavoured to lay down 
the fundamental principles of this art, 
iu his des Portraits, ou Traite pour 
saisir la Physionomie. It 1s written 
in French and italian, and annexed 
to it is a Treatise on Anatomy jor 
the use of portrait painters; to whom, 
as well.as to the amateur, he has 
certainly rendered an important service 

Mr. Macogs of Lyons, having dis- 
covered a Mosaic pavement in 1806 
has sipce pursyed bis researches, and 
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dug up a space 200 feet long, and 56 
broad. The whole of this space ap- 
pears to have been covered with a 
pavement of very hard mortar, in- 
terspersed with Mosaics, all on the 
same level, except a piece thirty 
feet square, which is a foot higher 
than the rest. ‘Ihis consists of a very 
bard red miass, formed of broken bricks, 
anc festoonedon its four sides. It 
was apparently the centre of a temple 
upward of 600 feet in length. In 
one place was found a vault, in which 
were eighty amphorx, not all of the 
same shape, and large enough to hoid 
18 or 20 quarts each. ‘Lhey lay one 
upon another, and only twelve of 
them could be preserved entire. A 
heap of charcoal was found in good 
prooervauon, some of the pieces of 
whica were pretty large. It is very 
light, acd very combustible. Not 
far from this was a large quantity 
of bones of animals. ‘there were 
found likewise sepulchral lamps of 
terracotta, laclurymatories, a few nails, 
two broken pots containing ashes and 
small cones of animals, an iron chain 
with double links eaten out with rust, 
an iron hammec nearly resembling 


ours with its wooden handle petrified, . 


various fragments of Ktruscan vases, 
& c. 

Many fruitless attempts have been 
made, to render keyed instruments 
capable of the same prolongation of 
a sound, and swell or diminution of it, 
as wind or stringed instruments. The 
piano-forte, though superior to the 
harpsicord, which it has superceded, 
is defective in this: nor has the de- 
sideratum been supplied by the bowed 
piano of Hohileld of Berlin, the bowed 
harpsicord or pianno of Garbrecht 
of Connigsberg, the Xaenusphica, of 
Roellig of Vienna, the orchestrino 
of Poulleau &c. though they  suc- 
ceeded in some degree. ‘ihe ce- 
lebrated Antedni of Witemberg, has 
lately invented an instrument to 
obviate this defect, which he calls 
a Clavi-cylinde. ‘The members of 
the Impena! Conservatory of Music 
at Paris, before whom he performed 
on it, report, that they were much 
struck with the beauty of the tones. 
The upper notes” of the iustrument 
have considerable resemblance to the 
flute, though more to the clarinet, 
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and the lower notes to the bassoon, 
but it approaches nearest to ty. 
harmonica. On it the crescendo apd 
and diminuendo muy be executed 4 
will, and the latter to an iNCOMparable 
degree. If it’s general tone could be 
readered more intense, aud it couly 
be as well adapted to brisk airy y 
to melancholy movements, it would 
leave nothing to be wished. The 
Clavi-cyiuder contains a figer-board 
and behind it a glass cylinder 2 inches 
2 in diameter, which ts turned by 
means of a pedal and tly-wheel, 
‘The cylinder is not tie sOUiuing 
body, but produces the sound by 
friction on the interior mechanism, 
‘The instrument is never out of Tune. 
Its length is 2 feet 7 inches, its 
breadth 1 foot 8 imches, and its 
height, 7 inches. It compyises four 
octaves and haif, begining with the 
lowest note of the harpsicord. 

Dr. Pulteney’s sketches of the pro 
gress of Botany in Englaud, haye 
lately been translated into Frened, 
by Mr. Bouland, who has added 
some notes. 

Phyllography, or a Natural His 
tory of leaves; by Mr. N. A. Dew 
vaux, member of various  societics, 
is spoken of by the French Review 
ers as an acceptable work to the 
philosophical botanist. it will cou: 
sist of 14 numbers, in 8vo, with 1 
coloured plates on vellum puaper, @ 
each. ‘These plates are executed ia 
a new mode, by Mr. Bonnet and soa, 
which is said to give a more acct 
rate representation of nature than aay 
thing yet attempted. 

We find the originality of Dr. 
Gall’s system of crauiology is disput 
ed on the Continent. [t 1s said, that 
L. Dolce, an Italian poet, who di 
in 1508, refers in a dialogue on the 
means of preserving and strengthening 
the memory, toa figure of the head, 


which appears in the Venetian editions 
of 1562 and 1586, éut in wood, wilt 
the following inscription in I 
at the foot. ‘In this you may * 
the seat of common sense, of fancy, 
of thought, of imagination, of wi 
of memory, and also of smell, 
of taste. ‘The skull ts figured _ 
Gail's manner, though he has 
extended the system. . The gra 
cellor of Denmark, Peter Seb : 
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count of Griffenfeld, who died in 
\ig9, studied cranioscopy. Sweden- 
borg taught that good and bad qua- 
jities affected the form of the skull; 
ys Lavater did that the brain operat- 
ed on its figure. 

The Emperor of Austria has of- 
fered prizes tor the discovery of in- 
digenous drugs, of the vegetable king- 
dom capable of being used as suc- 
cedaneuims for those of the East and 
West Indies, many of which had 
become scarce, ana from the state of 
Europe it was apprehended might 
yon cease to be procurabie. 

Professor Viborg of the royal 
veterinary school at Stockholm, has 
published an interesting dissertation 
onthe use of Horse-flesh. ‘This daily 
becomes more general there, in six 
months, 170 horses were slaughtered 
and sold in the market; and some 
ue said to prefer roast horse flesh 
to beef, 

The skeleton of the mammoth, 
that was found with the flesh entire, 
preserved in the ice at the mouth 
of the Lena, in 1806 (for an account 
of which see Nicholson’s Journal, vol. 
xix. p.158) is intended for the impe- 
rial academy of sciences at Peters- 
burgh. Mr. ‘lilesius has taken forty 
folio drawings of it, which he means 
to publish. His observations do not 
entirely agree with those of Cuvier? 

From meteorological observations 
taken at Moscow, it appears,'that'the 
greatest cold of last winter,!was on 
the night of the 11th of Jativary.2 
Dr. Kehmann having exposetl ‘quick 
‘ilver to the open air in a @ép, it 
iroze so hard, that it could be cut 
with shears, and filed. Count Bou- 
tourline found the mercury in three 
of his thermometers frozen, and with- 
drawn entirely into the ball; but 
m another thermometer, which was 
hot frozen, from 6 in the morning 
of the ivth, till 35 minutes after, 
1 was at 35° below 0 of Reaumur 
(463 below 0 Fahr.) Mr. Roger, of 
4Toitsk, observed the quicksilver at 
o# (441° Fahr.) before it froze and 
fetired into the ball. 

. momor Soemmering, of Munich, 

pA conn grand work on the brain; 

we ag lessor Fischer is collecting ma- 

p de, or a comparative craniognosy, 
Cription of skulls, 
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Mr. Micali has issued a prospec- 
tus of a work, on which he has 
been busied several years, entitled 
Jtalia avanti tl Dominio det Romani. 
Jt will consist of five volumes, with 
an atlas of 60 plates of unpublished 
antiquities or maps; and will be di- 
vided into two parts, the first includ- 
ing the topography, with a history of 
the manners, customs, and remaius of 
the ancient inhabitants of italy; the 
second giving their civil and military 
history. 

A Practical Course of Lectures on 
Fruit Trees, is to be given gratis every 
year, by order of the French goverv- 
ment, by the superintendant of the 
nursery at the Luxemburgh. ‘The 
course will last six months, eccupying 
three hours a day in summer, and two 
in winter. ‘The first commenced ou 
the 22d of May last. 

Dr. Morgenstern, professor of elo- 
quence at Dorpat, has published a 
German work, entitled Johannes Mu- 
eller, oder Plan im Leben, &c. consist- 
ing of three discourses; in the first 
he inculcates on students the import- 
wmce of laying down a fixed plan for 
their future lives, and pursuing it 
steadily, the advantage of which he 
instances particularly in the life of 
Mueller; in the second he shows the 
advantage of a method cal course of 
reading ; and in the third, which was 
delivered at the opening of the impe- 
rial school for young ladies at Wy borg, 
be descants on the plan to be pursued 
in. female education. In another aca- 


demical work, written in very pure 


Liatin, he bas commenced a very cu- 
rious treatise on the art of memory 
of the ancients, which will be con- 
cluded in two more. 

In another halt-yearly prelection 
the Dr. gives an account of a collec- 
tion of original letters, and other 
pieces, written in the 16th, 17th, and 
18th centuries, bound up in twelve 
vols. 4to. which were presented to him 
by Mr. Von Essen, senator of Riga, 
and which he has placed ia the library 
of the University of Dorpat. Among 
these valuable autographs are twenty- 
nine letters by J. bugenhagen, a con- 
temporary of Luther, with several by 
J. Sturm, Athanasius Kircher, Ambrose 
Magirus, Phil. James Spener, J. Auri- 
faber, Philip LY, of Spaia, Charles 
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Gustavus of Sweden, Eric Ovxen- 
stiern, Jerome Schurpfer, G. Racock- 
sky, and Frederick, prince of Den- 
mark, ‘They are addressed to Christian 
Hi. and Frederic ILL. of Denmark, 
Alexander Erskine, &c. Beside these 
letters, there is a testimonial given 
by Philip Melancthon to his disciple 
Winceslaus Michaelowitsch, with va- 
rious other writings. Extracts from 
these are introduced. 

The extensive library of Dr. Boecler, 
a systematic Catalogue of which has 
been published at Hamburgh, is on 
sale. {t contains a considerable col- 
lection of tracts relative to the plague, 
and other epidemical diseases; another 
ov minera! waters, and a third on se- 
€ret societies. 

Mr. Conrad Levezow, professor of 
antiquities at Berlin, has published a 
little tract, entitled De Jevenis ado- 
rantis Signo ex Are antiqus. the sta- 
tue im question was formerly presented 
to Prince Eugene, of Savoy, by Pope 
Clement XI. At his death it was pure 
chased by the Prince of Lichtenstein, 
who afterwards sold it for 1000 ducats 
to Frederic the Great. His successor 
removed it from the garden of Sans 
Souci to the royal palace of Perlin ; 
whence the fate of war has tranferred 
it to the Napoleon museum at Paris, 
tis of bronze, 4 teet 74 inches high, 
and represents a young man_ naked, 
with his hands and eyes raised toward 
heaven, in the attitude of prayer. Ace 
cording to the proffess6r this was not an 
unfrequent subject with anticnt artists; 
though this is the only male figure of 
the kind known. He considers it a 
an original, and, from the beauty of 
the execution, in the time of Praxi- 
teles, or a little later. An engraving 
of the figure is given. 

Mr. Joel Barlow, author of the Co- 
lumbiad, who at an early period of the 
French revolution, published an able 
tract, enitled Advice to the privileged 
Orders, 1s composing a history of the 
Revolution in America. 

The works of Turgot are publishin 
in nine volumes, Svo. with notes, “ 
an account of his lite and administra- 
tion. 

Mr. de Choiseul Gouffier, member of 
the Institute, has just published the first 
part ot the second volume of his Pic- 
turesque Tour through Greeee, the 
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first volume of which appeared aboye 
twenty years ago. He hopes now to 
be abie to complete the whole as speed. 
ily asthe nature of so superb a work 
will admit. 

‘The Imperial Academy of sciences, at 
Petersburg, nas proposed the two (ol. 
lowing prize subjects. 1. 10 improve 
the theory of sluices, and deduce from 
it rules for constructing tuese important 
works in the most advantageous man. 
ner, so that they may be as far as 
possible safe aud speedy in their use, 
and constructed and kept in repair with 
the least expense; but p.rticularly, 
that laden boats may be passed through 
them with the least waste of water, 

2. Vo give acompiete comparative 
chronology of the Syzantine historians, 
corrected and veriiied it possible, from 
the founcaiion of the city of Constan- 
tinople to the time of its being takea 
by the Lurks. 

The answers to the first are to be 
sent to the secretary of the academy 
before the Ist of July, 1810; thove to 
the second before the Ist ot July, 1811, 
The prize for each is 100 Holland du 
cats (461. 5s.) 

‘Lhe royal academy of fine arts at 
Milan, invites both Italian and foreign 
artists to compete tor it prizes for 1810, 
The subjects are: 

Architecture. A vast and magnificent 
gallery to receive the select works of 
the, painters and sculptors of the kings 
dom, ithe statues of tue princes of the 
roval4amily, the portraits of the prin- 
cipal ofacers of state, &c. The prize, 
a;gold-ymedal of the value of 30/, 
sterling. a 

Painting. Publius Cornelius Scipio, 
restoring to Allucius, prince of the 
Celtiberians, his wife, taken prisoner 
by the Romans ia the cily of Cartha 
gena, and adding to this valuable gift 
all the gold whicn her parents had laid 
at his feet for her ransom, ‘I he prizea 
gold medal, value 60/. : 
~ Sculpiure. Pyrrhus, accompanied by 
Periphas and Automedon, and tollowe 
by a troop of soldiers, armed with hat 
chets, beating down the gates of the 
palace of Priam. ‘The prize a gold me 
dal, value 20/, 

Engraving. The engraving of some 

icture of repute, not yet engravels 
fhe prize a medal, value 154, 

Historical drawing, Ulysses chass 
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with his sword, the ghosts of 


away . ; 
f The prize a medal of 


Erebus, Ac. 
151, a 
Ornamental drawing. A magnificent 
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fireplace, suitable to the apartment 
of the sovereign, with every necessary 
appendage, as fire-shovel, tongs, bel- 
lows, &c. Vhe prize a medal of 104, 
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Books Published in London. 
GREEK, LATIN, &C., 


;, PINDARL Carmina Heyne, vol, IIL. 
continens Scholia ad Pindari Carmina ; 
et Godotredi Hermanni Commensatio de 
Metris Pindari; 15s, boards; fine paper, 
18s. royal paper 21s. 

2, Pindari Carmina et Fragmenta a 
Chr. Gott. Heyne; 3 vols, 8vo. Tl, 19s. 
board; fine paper, 2]. 8s. royal paper, 
12). 17s. 

8. Pindari Carmina Heyne; 32mo. 5s, 
boards. 

4, Sophoclis Trageedie Septem. ex 
edit. Fran. Phil. Brunck. 2 vols. 8vo. 
ll. ls, boards; royal paper 2], 10s. 

5. Sophoclis Trageedite Septem a 
Brunck ; 2vols 32mo. 10s. boards. 

6. Vincent Bourne’s Poetical Works 
and Letters; 2 vols. Foolscap 8vo. 10s. 
td. boards. 

7, Potter’s Tragedies of Sophocles ; 
fru. 10s, Gd. boards. 

8, Potter's Tragedies of 
$v. gs. boards. 

DIVINITY. 

Sermons on several Subjects, from the 
Old Testament. By John Hampson, M.A, 
Rector of Sutherland, and Curate of St. 
Jobn’s Chapel. Svo. 9s. boards. 

The Jubilee; or, Motives for Thanks- 
givings, derived from the character and 
conduct of our most gracious Sovereign, a 
sermon, Is, 6d. 

A Course of Lectures; containing a 
description and systematic arrangement 
of the several branches of divinity; ac- 
companied with an account both of the 
principal authors, and the progress which 
has been made, at the different periods, 
im Theological learning, By Herbert 
Marsh, D.D, F.R.S. Margaret Professor 
of Divinity. 3s, 

A Companion to the Altar; showing 
the nature and necessity of a sacra- 
mental preparation, in order to our wor- 
thy rectiving the Holy Communion. To 
Which are added, Prayers, Meditations, 
and Hymns; with an introductory es- 
/ 00 the origin, nature, and tendency 
moe Supper. Chiefly selected 
Ie Sd. © Writings of Hugh Blair, D, D. 


JEschylus, 






The New Whole Duty of Prayer; 4s, 6d. 
boards. 

The Pleasures of Anarchy; a Dramatic 
Sermon. ‘To which is prefixed, a Map, 
illustrative of the work, 5s. 6d. 

The Year of Jubilee, considered in a 
Discourse delivered at the Unitarian 
Chapel in Essex-street. By ‘Thoimas 
Belsham. ls. 6d. 

MINERALOGY. 

Outlines of Mineralogy. By J. Kidd, 
M. D. Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Oxford, 2 vols. 8vo, 183, 
boards, 

Elemeats of Mineralogy. By Richard 
Kirwan, esq. President of the Royal 
Irish Aca‘lemy, F. R.S. L. & E. &e. &e. 
The third edition; 2 vols 8vo. 11, 4s, 
boards. 

MEDICINE. 

A Treatise on the Hydrocele; con- 
taining an Examination of all the usual 
Methods of obtaining Reliefin that Dis- 
ease, the radical Cure by Injection is 
particularly described and itlustrated with 
Cases. Second edition, with a preface and 
additional Cases. By Sir James Earl, 
F.R S. Surgeon extraordinary to the king, 
&c. 6s, boards. 

A Disquisition of the Stone and Gravel, 
explaining the nature of the Nucleus, 
which occasions the concretion of Stone 
in the Bladder or Kidneys, in which alse 
are adduced various instances of Cure in 
the cenfirmed Stone, by a Medieine as 
mild in its nature as efficacious in its 
operation. By S. Perry, Surgeon, the 
ninth edition, price Is. 6d. 

Medico Chirurgical Transactions, pub- 
lished by the Medical and Chirargical 
Society of London, 8vo. Illustrated with 
10 plates, 14s. boards, 

A Practical Materia Medica ; in which 
the various Articles are fully described 
and divided wmto Classes and Orders, ac- 
cording to their effects; their Virtues, 
Doses, and the diseases in which they are 
proper to be exhibited, are fully pointed 
out; interspersed with some select fore 
mula; to which is added, A General Po~ 
solugical Table, 1 vol. 12mo, 5s. boards. 

LAW BOOKS. 
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before the most Noble and Right Hon. 
the Lords Commissioners of Appeals in 
Prize Causes; also, an Appeal before the 
King’s most Excellent Majesty im Coun- 
cil, containing Cases in May, June, and 
July, 1809. By Thomas Sharman Acton, 
esq. of the Middle Temple, London, 8vo, 
6s. vol. 1. part 1. 

A Treatise of Pleading on the Equity 
Side of the High Court of Chancery, by 
George Cooper, esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, 
Barrister at Law, London. Royal 8vo, 
15s, boards. 

A Digested Index to the earlier Chan- 
eery Reports. By George Kekewick, of 
Lincoln’s Lan, esq. Barrister at Law. 

A Digest of the Modern Chancery Re- 
ports, from 1619 to 1801. 

A Supplement to the second edition of 
Mr. Tomlin’s Digested Index to the Term 
Reports, from Michaelmas Term 1800 to 
Trinity Term, 1805; 8vo, 8s. boards. 

A Treatise upon Wills and Codicils, 
with an Appendix of the Statutes, and a 
copious collection of useful Precedents, 
with Notes, practical and explanatory. 
By William Roberts, esq. of Lincoln’s 
Inn, Barrister at Law, 8vo, 19s. boards, 

The Second Edition, corrected aud en- 
larged, of Mr. Toller’s Treatise of the 
Law of Executors and Administrators, 
Svo. 12s, boards, 

The Laws of Gaming, Wagers, Horse 
Racing and Gaming Houses; by John 
Disney, of the loner Temple, esq, Bar- 
rister at Law, London; Svo. 5s. boards. 

A Treatise on the Law of Insurance ; 
by Samuel Marshall, Serjeant at Law, 
London, the second edition, with Correc- 
tions and considerable Additions, 2 vols, 
Svo, 11, 108, boards, 

Bott’s Poor Law, in’ which the Statues 
and Adjudged Cases are arranged under 
respective heads; together with many 
Cases never before published. By Francis 
Const, esq. of the Middie Temple, Bar- 
rister at Law, 3 vols, Svo. 11. 16s. boards, 
the fifth edition. 

A Treatise of the Law of Tithes, com- 
piled in part from some Notes of Richard 
Woodeson, esq. D.C. 1. By Samuel 
Toller, esq. of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister at 
Law, London. 8vo. 12s, boards. 

Sir Henry Gwillim’s Collection of Acts 
and Records of Parliament, with Reports 
of Cases respecting Tithes. 4 vols royal 
Svo-° 2), 12s. Gd. boards. 

A Succint view of the History of Mort- 
main ; and the Statutes relative to Chari- 
table Uses aud Public Charities; by An. 
Highmore, gent. London; the second 
edition, with many additional Cases, 8vo. 
14%. boards, 

Also, A Treatise on the Law of Idiocy, 
and Lusacy, containiug the Piactice of 
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the Court of Chancery on this Sabjeet, 
and some useful practical Forms, jy 
7s. Gd. boards. 

POETRY. 

The Battle of Talavera, a Poem, %, 

6d. 
Poems; consisting of Translations from 
the Greek, Latin, and Italian, with some 
Originals; by Mrs, Ware of Ware- ili, 
Herts, 7s. board. 

The Rules of Whist, being a Compen. 
dium of Kasy Rules, necessary to be know, 
by every Whist Player; with Maxims; 
by General Scott, 1s. 

British Georgics ; by James Grahame, 
author ef the Sabbath. 4to. 11. 11s, 6d, 

NOVELS. 

The Son of the Storm, a Tale; by Hen 
ry Siddons. 4 vols. 12mo. 18s. boards, 

The Avenger; or, the Sicilian Vespers; 
a Romance of the 15th century, not inap. 
plicable to the 19th, 3 vols, 15, 

MISCELLANIES. 

The Present State of Turkey; or, A 
Description of the Political, Civil, and 
Religious Constitution, Government and 
Laws of the Ottoman Empire; by Tho- 
mas Thornton, esq. a most accurate Map 
is inserted of the Turkish Empz.re, as well 
as a Plan of Constantinople, 2 vols, 8vo. 
2is. boards. 

A Key to Polite Literature ; or, Com. 
pendious Dictionary of Fabulous History. 
Containing the Characters and principal 
Actions ascribed to the Heathen Deities 
and Heroes, with the manner in which 
the Ancients represented the Deities 
and Heroes, Virtues and Vices, in their 
Paintings, Statues, Gems ; and some ace 
count of their principal Poets, 12mo, 3% 
5d. 

A Catalogue of the Library of the Roy- 
al Institution; methodically arranged 
with an alphabetical Index of Authors ; by 
William Harris, keeper of the Library, 
15s. 

The Principles of Life Assurance Ex- 
plained: Together with New Plans of As 
surance and Anyuities adapted to the pri 
dent of ali Classes, Civil and Military j— 
by the Rock Life Assurance Company, 
ls. 

Character of the late Charles James 
Fox ; selected and in part writtens 
Philopatris Varvicensis. With notes by 
the editor, s 

Memorandums and Narratives, Citil 
Military, Naval, Parliamentary 4 
clesiastical, including an accouat 
Pensions, &c. as extracted from pape? 
laid before the House of Coumons 804 
other authentic Documents. ; 

In foolscap 2s. the ieisure hours ® 
proved; or, Moral -Miscellanies @ 
and Verie,,.origina) and selected. 
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The principles and Conduct of the War, 
Qs, -rer 

Letters of Pope Clement XT\ (Ganga- 
nelli) to which are pre fixed Anecdotes of 
bis Life. Also the following—! Harlejan 
Miscellany ; Svo. Parts [to Xf. at 3s. 
éd. each, royal paper, Os. each part, to 
be comnnl ted in 42 numbers—2 Steps to 
Sense Verse; or, A set of Exercises to 
be rendered into Latin Hexameter and 
Pentameters; price Is. 6d.—3 Choice 
Admonitions for Youth, selected from the 
Works of the Rev. W. Paley ; 2s 6d. 


ed nl 


__——— — 


BOOKS PUBLISHED IN DUBLIN, 
A Practical Grammar of the Irish 
Language. Kvthe Rev. Paul O’Brien, 
Professor of Irish in the R. C, College, 
Maynooth, Aunexed to which isa well- 
eorraved Plate, exhibiting at one view all 
those Abbreviations, Ligatures and Con- 
tractions, which rendered the Perusal of 
that Language heretofore’ difficult—to- 
gether With an explanation of the Ogham, 
@r occult manuer of writing among the 
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avcient Lrish In Boards 
6. 6d. 

Three Letterson Catholic Affairs. By 
Detector,jPrice 1s, The first Letter is 
addressed to the Catholic Clergy, and 
Laity of the County Louth. 

The Second, to the Catholic and Pro- 
testant Inhabitants of Dublin, on the 
Jubilee, 

The third, to the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland, 

Also a fourth Letter, By Detector, 

The Catholic Doctrine of a Trinity, 
Proved by above One Hundred short and 
cleac Arguments, expressed in the terms 
of the Holy Scriptures; by the Rev. W. 
Jones, M. A Is. 1d. 

No. fof The Dublin Satirist ; compris- 
ing Strictures on Men, Manners, Litera- 
ture, and the Stage. 

‘* Safe from the Bar, the Pulpit, and the 
Throne, 

Yet touch’d and sham’d by Ridicule a- 
lone.” 

The House of Braganza, an Historical 
Romance ; by Miss Anna Maria Porter, 
author of the Hungarian Brothers. 


Philosophers. 
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RETROSPECTIVE view of the 
political state of foreign nations 
during the last month, does not pre- 
“nt any thing new to gratify the 
curious, but affords abundant matter 
lor reflection to the attentive observer. 
The prostration of Sweden and Austria 
before their powerful invaders, was 
already obvious, and the treaties of 
Vienna and Friedricksham only brought 
to light the precise manner in which 
their humiliation and insignificance was 
tobe completed, and themselves ren- 
dered henceforth of no weight or 
“timation in the general polity of 
Europe. The delay which took place 
in nally concluding the peace with 
fancis, and which many seemed 
willing to ascribe to the mental or 
physical inability of Bonaparte, seems 
have been owing to that profound 
mw Comprehensive policy which bas 
oguished the latter since the com- 
ment of his career, by which he 
‘been enabled to acquire the most im- 
t advantages without exciting the 
» OF alarming the jealousy of his 
SELPAST MAG, NO. XVI. 





—— 


imperial ally, and to extinguish the 
power of his enemy, and yet leave 
bim apparently a powerful monarch, 
in possession of an immense territory. 
Shall we continue to flatter ourselves ’ 
that he will display less ability in the 
subjugation of Spain and Portugal, and 
annihilating the lurkish empire, than 
he has done in all his former proceed 
ings? or, that the hand of Providence 
wiil be mysteriously exerted to arrest 
the progress of wisdom and prudence 
in behalf of every imbecility that can 
mark the human character! A people, 
that, with such experience before them, 
will yet go on expecting security, with. 
out adopting any of the measures that 
lead to its attainment, certainly deserve 
the worst consequences that can ensue 
from their folly. We have not the 
smallest doubt but that the power of 
these countries if properly called forth 
and directed, is fully sufficient for 
every purpose of defence, and on 
this ground, we have been, and are 
still the strenuous advocates for a ter. | 
gunetien being putto the accumulat- 
cc 7 
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ing miseries of a war without any 
possible object; but when we see this 
power divided, weakened, dissipated, 
and the people still silent, we cannot 
conceal our apprehension that such 
strange indifference may lead to the 
most disastrous consequences, Our 
almost only hope arises from a_pros- 
pect of the extremity to which we will 
shortly be reduced; when the ports 
of the Baltic are closed 7 a our 
commerce, and America drawn into 
the vortex of hostility against our naval 
and commercial preeminence, the 
pressure which will then be felt, and 
the embarrassment which will take 
place in our pecuniary resources must 
rouse the country, and compel a sys- 
tem to be embraced and acted on, 
which may yet rescue the nation trom 
ruin. With these hopes we can con- 
template the divisions of a cabinet, 
and the imunense and encreasing power 
of an enemy without despondence ; 
neither indignant at the degraded state 
of the country, because merited, which 
suffers its honour and dearest interests 
to be compromised by the one, nor 
too much terrified at the imposing at- 
titude of the other. We think a bright 
day will yet arise—but, the night may 
be gloomy and dreadful! could the 
people be brought to consider in time, 
all these apprelended horrors might be 
averted; a beneficial change might be 
wrought in our situation without any 
of those concomitant evils which have 
desolated the Cantwnental kingdoms, 
and a mild and placid evening usher 
in all the deligits of a vernal morn. 


ENGLAND, 


** Ill fares the land, to hast’ning ills a 
prey, 

Where wealth accumulates, and men 
decay ; 

Princes and lords may flourish or may 


fade, 

A breath can make them, asa breath 
has made ; 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s 
pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be sup- 
phed. 

The times are altered; trade’s unfeeling 
train, 


Usurp the land, and dispossess the swain. 

Along the lawn where scattered hamlets 
rose, 

UWawieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp 
repose, 
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And ev’ry want to luxury allied, 
And evry pang that folly pays to pride 
Ye friends to truth, ye Statesmen, whe 


survey 

The rich man’s joys -increase—the poop; 
decay, 

’Tis yours to judge how wide the jimi, 
stand, 


Between a splendid and a happy land, 

Pround swells the tide with loads 
freighted ore, 

And shouting folly hails them from be 
shore ; 

Hoards, even heyond the miser’s wy), 
abound, 

And rich men flock from all the worl 
around ; 

Yet count their gains. 
but a name, 

That leaves our useful products etill the 


This weatth 


sawe. 

Not so the loss. The man of wealth an 
pride 

Takes up a space that many poor sup. 
plied ; 

Space for his lake, his park’s extendel 
bounds, 

Space for his horses, equipage, an 
hounds, 

The robe that wraps his limbs in silken 
sloth, 


Has robb’d the neighb’ring fields of hai 
their growth. 

His seat, where solitary sports are seer, 

Indignant spurns the cottage from the 
green; 

Around the world each needful product 
flies, 

For all the luxuries the world supplies. 

Thus while the land adoro’d for pleasur 
all 

In barren splendour feeebly waits the fall 

Thus verging to decline, its splendoor 
rise, 

Its vistas strike, its palaces surprite; 

While, scourged by famine from & 
smiling land, 

The mournful peasant leads bis bam 


band ; 
And while he sinks, without one arm 
save, 
The country blooms—a gardeu aod? 
grave. 
Here, while the courtier glitters in br 
cade, j 
There the pale artist plies the sichif 
trade ; 


Here, while the proud their longa” 
pomp display, ; 

There the black gibbet glooms beside™* 
way. ot 

The dome where pleasure holds het 
night reign, 

Here, richly deck’d, admits the go” 
train 5 ' 
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Tumultuous grandeur crowds the blazing 
syuare, 

The rattling chariots clash, the torches 
glare. 

Aid, slighted Truth, with thy persuasive 
strain; 

Teach erring man to spurn the rage of 
gain ; 

Teach him, that states of native strength 
possess’ d, 

Tho’ very poor, nay still be very bless’d 5 

That trade’s proud empire hastes to swift 
decay, 

Asoceans sweep the labour’d mole away; 

While self-dependeut power can time 
defy, 

As rocks resist the billows and the sky.” 


So sweetly sung the tuneful Gold- 
snith, in strains appropriate to the 
present times. The noble and inde- 

dent sentiments displayed in his 
fraveller, require to be recalled to 
public attention, and form our apo- 
logy for giving so long an extract from 
so well known an author. Indeed, in 
these times, when independence is 
much out of fashion, and wealth and 
power are so generally worshiped, a 
recurrence to the writings of the poets 
and authors of former days, may be 
weful to counteract the present ten- 
dency. We therofore recommend to 
our readers who have not lately read 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, and his 
Traveller, to refresh their memories, 
aad brace their minds to a higher 
tone, by the perusal of these excellent 
poeins, in which honest independence 
s recommended in smooth and_har- 
inonious strains, 

In England, civilization is so far 
advance’, as to be likely to approach 
to the opposite side of the circle, and 
to endanger the destruction -of the 
comforts of the many, to aid the wealth 
of the few, : 

In Ireland, we are not so far ad- 
vanced ; we have yet to establish a 
‘ubstantial peasantry ; while in Eng- 
land they are in danger of losing this 
best prop to a state, by the progress 
ot luxury and wealth. “Phat class of 
men formerly known by the name of 
fountry gentlemen, comprizing the 
sed proprietors of sinaller proper- 
les, is melting away before the com- 
mercial aristocracy, ‘of which the mer- 
chants, bankers and traders at Lloyds, 
ae the representatives, and whose 
cy in the state and in parlia- 
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ment is rapidly rivalling the higher 
orders of the old landed aristocracy. 
But *‘these may flourish or may fade,” 
while the real cause for regret lies in 
the the decay of the middle classes of 
society from among whom a few draw 
larze prizes in the lottery of life, 
and mount to the higher grades 
but the greater number are forced 
by the pressure of the times to de- 
scend to the rank next below them, 
and so on through the different gra- 
datious of society. 

As a set off against the mania of 
the jubilee, and a fact more des- 
criptive of the real situation of the 
country, we may be allowed to state, 
that in the opulent parish of Hamp- 
stead, the residence of our prime 
minister, a subscription was raised to 
treat such of the inhabitants as would 
accept of if, to a public dinner on the 
day of the Jubilee, when one hali of 
the parish submitted to be treated. 
This fact at once shows the poverty 
of the people, and the decline of 
that spirit of independence, which is 
the best bulwark of a nation; for 
this spirit of independence, not the 
the chivalry of the pensioned Burke, 
is indeed, ‘the cheap and unbought 
defence of nations.” ‘The Jubilee is 
one by: stunned and confused by 
lis uproar, the people have neglected 
the important duty of examining into 
their critical situation: so far it has 
answered the end for which it was 
designed: but reiterated disasters will 
probably again and again recal a 
people unwilling to see their state, to 
more deep reflection. ‘The plan to 
release insolvent debtors so far as it 
went, was probably in many instances 
a measure of just retribution: as it 
is likely that in many __ instances 
the number of insolvent debtors has 
been greatly increased by the pres- 
sure arising from the destructive wars 
carried on during the present reign. 
In the excellent parallel between Alex- 
ander and Bagshot, by the pen of 
Hawksworth, Bagshot threw back a 
shilling to pay the turnpike, to the 
man whom he had robbed, and whose 
son he had killed. 

if it were the aim of governments 
to promote the mterests of the peo- 
ple, as much as to gratify their own 
ambitious and interested views, we 
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should behold a new era, in’ which 
the people would have no need to 
have any largess doled out to them. 
Donatives characterized the worst pe- 
riod of the Koman Empire. 

In London there has been a din- 
ner to celebrate the anniversary of 
the acquittal of Hardy, ‘looke, i hel- 
wall, and others in 1794, on a charge 
of high treason, for advocating the 
cause of reform. ‘The English ma- 
nage most of their affairs by dinners, 
They have cabinet dinners, and op- 
position dinners, jubilee dinners to 
show loyalty, and commemmoration 
dinners to display patriotism. ‘The 
affairs of parishes, are settled at din- 
ners, and of late dinners for dissem- 
inating certain religous opinions are 
becoming fashionable. In the present 
Case, ii eatingcan be made to inspire 
we do not object. ‘ihe 
nobie display of firmness by a British 
‘ury saved the almost expiring liber- 
ties of the country. ‘Lhe ministry 
of that dav, at the head of which 
were Pitt aod Richmond, who had 
themse!ves mou,.ted to power through 
atfecting to promote the cause of 
the people, were resolved to crush 
reform, by exercising “ a vigour be- 
yond the lave,” and the prosecution 
of these men was one of their most 
prominent schemes. 

By such means was public spirit 
broken down at that day, for tew 
notwithstanding the acquittal of these 
men, wished to yndergo similar hard- 
ships, and to this cause may be at- 
tributed much of the supineness, and 
acquiescence in public me.sures which 
has} since enabled ministers to triumph 
over the public spirit of the nation. 

The state of things however, would 
have been mnuch worse at this day, 
if this plot against liberty had not 
been happily frustrated. The trans- 
action deserves to be held in remem- 
brance.* 

——— -_———_ 

* The bordships which these men un- 
derwent were great, although their in- 
nocerce was pronounced by a verdict 
of their country. Many others were ar. 
raigned but the want of success in the 
first instances prevented their trials be. 
ing proceeded on. Yet they had incur- 
red the charges of defending themselves 
against the prosecution. A _ benevolent 
mind cannos but feel for the hardships 


yatriolist 
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It is related that an ojd foreign state: 
man grown hoary in the ways of cous 
intrigue, sent his sen Lo a congress of 
ministers in Germany, to settle some 
plan of pacification. ‘Lhe youth with 








of thew cases after the lapse of so many 
years. Thomas Holceroft one ol the suf. 
ferers, bat who was not brought to trial, 
thus feclingly deseribes his situation, ig 
the plan of defence submitted by him 
to his counsel, Erskine and Gibbs, 

** This strange charge, Gentlemen, hae 
brought upon me_ the consequences { 
have stated. Torn from my family, my 
literary labours suspended, wy body ite 
prisoned, my life threatened, and every 
exertion called forth lest it) should be 
lost by false accusation, my usual tee 
sourses of subsistence were instantly 
swept away; for [| have no resourses, 
nor ever had, nor cver Wish to have, 
but by my labours. 

‘The moment when by the operatioa 
of the indictment found against me, 
the evils I have stated befel me, was 
the most fatal that in my case could 
have happened. It was when I had two 
pressing works to engage in and com 
plete for the season of exhibition and 
publication. This season is come, I am 
wholly unprepared, my time must still 
be engrossed by endeavours to wipe away 
the aspersions that have been castups 
my character and the means of support 
for my family, for I know not how 
long are gone, 

“To these evils are added the law. 
expenses of this prosecution ; and think 
gentlemen, what these must be, where 
two lists were given me of jurors and 
Witnesses, amounting to 456 persone 
whose characters, passions, and preji- 
dices, the Solicitor and Counsel for the 
defence had to examine through chase 
nels the most numerous and intricate, 
before they could be satisfied that the 
lives of the accused night not fall 4 
sacrifice of mistake or perjury. [avd 
my fellow sufferers were not wallow: 
ing in aluence ; we could not give B00, 
to our counsel with their brief%; the 
counsel for the crown had this sumj=- 
nor expend thousands, and hundreds of 
thousands in our defence. We had ™ 
national treasury to draw upon. Alas! 
we had the wealth of the nation, 
and the prejudices of the natio®, 
the power of the nation, to enceum, 
ter. By what miracle could we @ 
cape? The innocence of those @@ 
must be evident indeed, that could & 
dure such an inquest, and Wi 
such an assault,” 
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modest diffidence distrusted his own 
wers, but his father to remove his 
pashfulness, replied, with a thorough 
knowledge of the talents of the states- 
men of those days, with whom he had 
xsociated; “Go, my son, and see 
with how little abilities the concerns 
of states are managed.” Whatis viewed 
at a distance is frequently considered 
gs magnificent, but a nearer and a 
more accurate inspect ion dissipates the 
illusion. So with the present adminis- 
tration, and the views of their system, 
ghich they, themselves, trom their 
squabbles, have happily communicated 
to the public, by which the people 
may be instructed, if they ao hot 
throw away the opportunity. Of ad- 
ministration, We may say, ina parody 
on Cowley. 
“The feeble cab’net, battered and dee 
~ gay’d, 
“Lets in new heht, through chinks which 
time has wiade,”? 

The laie scramble for places has 
till farther aggravated the evils of the 
ilconcerted, and il executed arma- 
ment against Wa'cheren, and the army 
has been suffered to waste by sickness, 
and eventually to become liable to a 
powerful attack from the French, 
while the domestic contest has been 
unremittingly continued for places. 

The country is virtually without an 
eficient administration. At home all 
is in fluctuation, and their foreign 
diplomatic agents are in some instances 
il-chosen. In America we perceive 
that a strong prejudice exists against 
the new ambassador from this country, 
whom they designate by the name of 
Copenhagan Jackson, on account of 
the share he had in the disgraceful 
transaction at that capital. We are thus 
furnished with another proof of the 
manner in which the attack on the 
unoffending Danes is considered b 
foreign nations. We fear it will be}a 
long time before the British nation will 
recover its character for honour. We 
are not inclined by any means to defend 

usurpations of Bonaparte, but we 
feel more peculiarly hurt at the viola- 
ton of honour in this case, as coming 
Closer home to ourselves, and as if to a 
certain degree, we and the nation in 

Reneral were identified in the crime. On 
“is account we have more than once 
m these retrospects alluded to the 
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transaction, with feelings approaching 
to a sense of national debasement, 

‘Lhe idol of war has its votaries in 
all countries, and hostile nations, who 
may almost be said to have no other 
common sentiment, join in praises of 
this destructive demon! We are told 
by alate historian of the war in Spain, 
that such sentiments as the following 
are common in the French journals. 
‘‘War isthe lot of mankind, it has 
been, it is now, and ever will be, the 
principal occupation of | states and 
powers: therefore God created human 
beings for the purpose of massacring 
each other: and the man of letters, who 
endeavours to persuade us, that war 
may very frequently be avoided, is a 
poor hair brained visionary, whose folly 
we deplore, but whose ill-timed pht- 
lanthropy is dangerous.” We have 
heard many philipics against French 
philosophy, but surely genuine philoso- 
phy disavows such atrocious doctrines. 
How often have our ears been stunned, 
and our feelings shocked, by a repeti- 
tion of such sentiments athome! We 
need not travel far to reprobate such 
philosopoy. Vice and folly are not 
solely privileged in one country, they 
have their shameless advocates in all! 
Many arguing from what is, instead of 
from what ought to be, form most er- 
roneous conclusions, and attribute the 
effects of their own passions to the 
natural constitution of man, But the 
philanthropist cannot relinguish the 
pleasing consoling expectation, that an 
amended ameliorated order of things 
will yet take place in this confused dis. 
tracted world. 

A perusal of the 51st of Dr. Neale’s 
Letters from Portugal and Spain describ- 
ing the miseries of the retreat of the 
English Army previous to the battle 
of Corunna might stagger the stoutest 
advocates for war, and rouse the 
latent sensibilities of the coldest breast 
to feel for the woes of suffering hu- 
manity, iv the most aggravated forms 
of famine, fatigue, and disease. We 
shall give a short extract. Dr. John- 
son justly denominated history ‘ the 
annals of blood.” «It was with the 
greatest difficulty [ could keep my 
seat on horseback. Every human 
being had fled: ‘the fenceless villages 
were all forsaken.” Our soldiers ab. 
solutely lay down and died in tue 
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Few women 
preater 


ditches without a struggle. 
were now to be seen, the 
part had perished, or talley behind 
between Vitla Kranca and = Lugo. 

«The troops had some salt beef and 
rum issued. Not baving any hres to 
cook the beef, much of it was throwa 
away: but the rum was drunk greedily ; 
and the power of their  stomacis 
being almost pone, [| saw many fall 
down, after drinking it im a comatose 
stute. Death, | have no doubt, fol- 
lowed in an hour or two. Hundreds 
of men and officers came" into Be- 
tanzos barefooted, their feet swelled 
and frost bitten, and the thesh torn 
and bleeding by the granite and 
quartz pebbies!! Let «as, putting 
ourselves in the stead of these suiferers, 
contemplate in idea these scenes. 
Serious reflection can scarcely fail to 
produce salutary effects and wean us 
from the epidemic fondness for war. 

From the late proceedings at law, 
we have a probability that Colonel 
Wardle will bring forth bis character 
undimimished from the rude assay ing 
to which it has been subjected note 
withstanding the ehicanery of the 
opposite council, Although the motion 
for anew trial was refused on a 
point of law, we trust the trial of 
the Wrights and they assoctates for 
the conspiracy will further elucidate 
this business and do justice to the 
character of the Colonel. We do 
not wonder that the satellites of 
power, that place men and pensioners, 
should vilify him. They may be 
allowed to shew an antipathy to the 
detector of their schemes, jut that 
the people, in whose cause he has 
stepped forward as a champion, and 
on that account drawn on himself 
much odium, should so readily join 
mm the oufcry against him augurs un- 
favourably of the state of public opi- 
nion, and shews an apathy towards 
their defender unworthy of a_ free 
people. Ifhe have some improprieties 
of his youthful conduct in treland to 
atone for, a¢tions which if they do 
not admit an excuse, at least receive 
some palliation, from bis acting with 
a body notfamed for discipline, he 
may still be allowed in his riper 
years to make a recompence for his 
early errors. A generous nation should 
forgive, more especially ag his share 
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in the transactions remains yet ung. 
counted for. how far his personal jp. 
dividual character was involved jy 
the proceedings of the Ancient Briton 
in Ireland. 

‘*'‘Lhe licence without the freedom 
of democracy” is still continyed 
at the Covent Garden theatre 
Without entering further into the 
merits of the question, we may be 
allowed to remark, that so much of 
public attention betng given to 4 
subject of such trivial importance, 
when compared with the awtully mo. 
mentous concerns of the present period, 
shews i astrong view tie low stale of 
public feeling in the British capital, 

IRELAND. 

We are pleased to observe that the 
Duke of Richmond in his late southem 
tour took occasion to manifest a 
disposition averse from religious bigotry, 
and a wish to conciliate the Catholics 
Such conduct is deserving of praise, 
but the privileges of a peuple should 
not depend on the personal character 
or urbanity of a governor. The 
Catholics are busily occupied in pre. 
paring their petitions to both houses 
of parliament, for the restoration of 
the privileges which are yet withheld 
from their body. We heartily wish 
success‘to their exertions. As friends 
to the equal rights oi all, and disap 
proving of Protestant ascendancy of 
Catholic ascendancy, we are ads 
vocates for their complete emancipation, 
and the abandonment of all disquali- 
fications on account of religion; a 
of this principle the justice applic 
whether five, or five millions a 
concerned—~Lhe free exercise 4 
religious Opinions is not 2 question ol 
numbers, but of sound policy. We 
wish that the national character may 
be ameliorated by an_ increasing 
liberality on all sides, and every 
distinction may be merged into thi 
of*a peaceable citizen of a truly free 
state. Such a consummation 6 # 
object of sincere and ardent desire. 

All dominant religions have oe 
cuted in their turn, and called ® 
the aid of the civil power. History 
affords innumerable instances of Cathe 
lics and Protestants each m 4 
turn, assuming that the doce 
the others were dangerous %& * 
state: a stale pretext by which ® 
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tolerance has masked its overbearing 


designs. A complete toleration liberally 
and unconditionally bestowed, is the 
most effectual means of removing 
the dangers arising from opposing 
sects. Intolerance on the part of the 
established sect produces a re-action 
from the others, and thus religious 
feuds become dangerous to the peace 
of a state, while if only a wise for- 
bearance is practised, diversity of 
sentiment on the subject of religion 
does not interruptthe general harmony. 
Controul of opinions, and not the free 
exercise of them has in all ages and a- 
mong all sects produced the danger. 











OFFICIAL DOCUMENT: 


The follewing 6tate-paper was referred to in the 
Commercial Report for last month: it was then 
intended to have been inserted, but want of room 
prevented it. 


Letter from the Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
to General Armstrong, Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary from the Uneted States of America, 

‘+ Altenburgh, Aug. 22, 

“Sir—Being informed that you are 
about to dispatch a vessel four America, 
his Majesty has charged me to make 
known to you the immutable principles 
which have regulated, and will continue 
toregulate, his conduct as to the grand 
point of difference respecting Neutrals. 

“ France admits the principle, that the 
flag protects the merchandize. A mere 
¢ehant vessel having a clearance from her 
Government, ought to be considered as 
afloating colony. The violation of such 
avessel by searches, prosecutions, and 
other acts of arbitrary power, is a viola- 
tion of the territory of a colony, and an 
attack upon the independence of its 
Government, The seas belong exclu- 
sively tu no nation; they are the common 
ptoperty of states, the domain of all. 

“Merchant vessels of an enemy, being 
the property of private individuals ought 
toberespeeted. Private individuals, who 
take no share in hostilities, ought not to 

made prisoners In all her conquests 

France has respected private property. 

Warehouses and shops have been left in 

Posvession of their owners. They 
have been permitted to dispose of their 

Merchandize, as they thought proper; 

and at this moment there are cargoes, 

larly of cotton, passing in waggons 
through the French army, and through 

Austria and Germany, to proceed to 

Whatever destination commerce may as- 

Sgnthem. Jf France had adopted the 

Practises of maritime warfare, all the mer- 

2¢ of the Continent would have 
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been accumulated in France, end often 
have constituted a svurce of incalculable 
wealth. 

‘*Such would undoubtedly have been 
the assumptions of England, had the 
English possessed the same superiority 
by land, which they have at sea, We 
should, as in the times of barbarism, 
have seen the vanquished sold as slaves, 
and their lands divided among the vic- 
tors. Mercantile cupidity would have 
engrossed every thing, and the Govern- 
ment of an enlightened nation, that has 
carried the arts of civilization to the 
highest pitch of perfection, would have 
given the first example of renewing the 
practises of barbarous ages. That Go- 
vernment is well aware of the injustice 
of its Maritime code. But what does it 
heed injustice ? Its ouly inquiry is, what 
is useful. 

‘*When France shall have acquired a 
naval force proportionate to the extent 
of her coasts and her population, the 
Emperor will gradually reduce these 
principles to practice, and exert himself 
to procure their general adoption. The 
right, or rather the assumption, of block- 
ading rivers and cuasts, by proclamation, 
isequally insolent and absurd. No right 
ean possibly spring out of the mere will 
and caprice of one of the interested par- 
ties, but must originate in the actual 
nature of the things to which it belongs. 
No place is properly ina state of block. 
ade, bat when it is invested by land and 
by water. Itts put under blockade, to cut 
off all means of assistance by which the 
surrender may be retarded; and in this 
case only accrues the right of preventing 
neutral ships from entering it; because, 
the plaee so attacked is in danger 
of being taken, and the dominion of it 
is undecided, and still in dispute, be- 
tween the commander of the town and 
those who blockade or invest it: and from 
this arises the right of prohibiting neutrals 
from entering the piace 

‘The sovereignty and independence of 
the flag, like the sovereignty and inde- 
pendence of aterritory, is the property 
of ail neutrals. <A state may surrender 
itself to another, divest itself of its inde. 
pendence, and undergo a change of Sover- 
eigns; but the rights of sovereignty are 
indivisible and unalienable; the smallest 
particle of them cannut bé ceded. 

** England proclaimed France in a 
state of bluckade. The Emperor, by his 
decree of Berlin declared the British 
Islands to beim a state of blockades The 
former measure excludes neutral vessels 
from. France, the latter prohibits | theu 
from going to England, 
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** Pngland, by ber Cabinet orders of 
the lith of Nov. 1807, laid a tax upon 
neutral vessels, and compelled them to 
enter her harbours, before they can pro- 
ceed to their place of destination. By 
the decree of the 17th of December, of 
the same year, the Emperor declared all 
such vessels denationalized, whose flag 
is violated, insulted, and tramp!ed upon. 

‘“*To protect herself against the spoli- 
ations, wherewith such a state of things 
menaced her commerce, America laid 
on an embargo in her harbours, and 
though France, which had only exercised 
the right of retaliation, was aware that 
her own interests and those of her Colo- 
nies must suffer much from such a mea- 
sure, yet the Emperor applauded the 
magnanimous resolution of renouncing all 
commerce, rather than acknowledge the 
sovereignty and tyranny of the seas, 

‘‘The embargo has been taken off, 
and a system of exclusion has been sub- 
stituted for it. The powers of the Con- 
tinent, in alliance against England, 
make common cause; they have the same 
object in this war, they must reap the 
same advantages ; 
the same risks. The ports of Holland, 
the Elbe, the Weser, Italy and Spain, 
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all Of them, 
time, With 
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will enjoy no advantage of whi 
would be deprived, They will, 
be open or shut at the same 
regard to any commercial 
with them. 
**Thus, Sir, in 
France recoguizes 
tral commerce, 


point of pring} 
the freedom of _ 


and the independ 
the Maritime Powers, which — aan. 


ed upto the moment when the Maritime 
tyranny of England, that Tespects pg. 
thing, and the arbitrary proceedings of 
its Government, compelled her to ad 
measures of retaliation, to whieh she 
resorted with regret. Let England 
revoke her blockade of France, « and 
France will recall her declaration of 
blockade against England. Let England 
revoke her Cabinet Orders of the llth 
November, 1807, and the Milan Decree 
will expire of itself, The American com. 
merce will then recover its complete 
freedom, and be assured of finding in 
the harbours of France favour and pro. 
tection. But it belongs to the United 
States to attain this happy object,” by 
their firmness. Can a nation, resolved 
to remain free, hesitate between certais 
momentary independence, her honour, 
her sovereignty, and her dignity?” 
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BRITISH. 


Paris papers state, that the royal! in- 
stitution of Amsterdam chose Mr. Roscoe 
a corresponding member, in the place of 
Muller, the Swiss, lately deceased, Such 
acts as these abate the rancour of na- 
tional hostility, and alone, perhaps, 
prove, that modern warlike nations are 
not absolutely barbarous. It would give 
us unspeakable pleasure to record similar 
acts of magnanimity on the part of our 
country. Are Britons only tnsensible to 
all excellence that is not British ? 

In a former number we gave an account 
of the ill usage sustained by Ann Izard, 
who was foolishly supposed to be a witch, 
We now subjoin the sentence pronounced 
against the absurd and cruel votarics of 
superstition : 

THE KING, V. AMFY AND OTHERS. 

Mr. Serjeant Sellon moved for judg. 
ment on five men and tive women, who 
had been convicted at the assizes for 
Huntingdon, in May 1808, on two dif- 
ferent indictments for riotously assem- 
bling, breaking into the dwelling house 
of Wright Izard, assaulting Anon, his wife, 
scratching her with pins to the effusion 
ef ber blood, on the Sth and 9th of May, 


in two different bodies, there being ix 
of the defendants on the former night, 
and four on the latter. 

[It appeared that two of the womea 
rioters having taken up the impressien, 
that they laboured under some bodily 
weakness, which was occasioned by 
the prosecutrix, and that they could 
only be liberated from this dominion by 
letting out some of the prosecutrix’s 
blood, had so far inspired many of ‘thelr 
deluded neighbours with thet absurd 
prejudice, as to occasion the riotous 
assembling in qnestion. 

Mr. Justice Grose, in an appropriate 
charge, pointed out the impossibility of 
the charge against this poor womed, 
who had been the object of their ign 
rance and barbarity. The wisdom of 
our forefathers had so clearly ascertained 
that the idea of witchcra(t, was entirely 
fabulous, that all punishment for the 
exercise of witchcraft, sorcery, © 
chantment, and conjuration were ex 
ploded from our statute book, and is 
lieu thereof the pretenders to skill in 
any of these, supposed arts, were to be 
visited with exemplary puui 
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ascertained beyond a doubt tha’ 
etences could only be used by 
jpaves, and be lieved by tools, = The dif 
fealty with the learned judge was to 
sppose, that any persons, at this time 
of day, could persuade themselves into 
the belief of such au absurdity. It seems 
nther as if the defendants had conceived 
gn twill against this poor woman, and 
had made this ridiculous belief a pre- 
tere for indulging it. 

The sentence of the court was, that 
ach of the nine defendants, who had 
oaly made one atiack on the poor w onan, 
wuld be imprisoned one month Ip the 
astle of Lancaster; that the others, who 
hod been concerned in both attacks, should 
be imprisoned One month for each, and 
that each of theus should bereafter find bail 
wy keep the peace for two years, them- 
elves in 1.40 and two sureties in 1,20 


being 
gach pr 


The following short account of the 
rotsat Covent Garden theatre, extract- 
ed from a letter toa gentleman in this 
wn, received the 29th November, con- 
veysalwely idea of the scene: 

“ We have sad work here about the 
Covent Garden Theatre; I was there 
twice, and the riot and noise exceeded 
auy thing you can imagine, I was more 
disgusted with the conduct of the per- 
formers than displeased at the price ; 
they played their parts without seeming 
to pay the least attention to the public, 
Netone syllable could be heard. In one 
part, where a dance was introduced on 
the stage, every one in the pit stood on 
the benches, and danced in the same 
tme, You cannot conceive any thing 
® ludicrous as it appeared; the players 
ind the audience seemed as if they were 
mmicking each other, and the cloud of 
tt raised Was su gicat, that you could 
lardly see the stage, The Police Officers 
ive been very active in taking up the 
eaders, The letters O. P. and the 
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words Old Prices, are the words by 
which the opposition know each other ; 
which are torn down by the managers’ 
friends, when their party is strong enough; 
in consequence of which many gentiemen 
went with O. P. embroidered on their 
waistcoats, pocket-handkerchiefs, &cg 
conceiving that an indictment for rob. 
bery might be laid if they were taken, 
My friend and I agreed to go with dif. 
ferent mottos on watch-ribbons, and he 
went accordingly with one on which [ 
had printed with gold leaf Old Prices ; 
it answered the purpuse most completely; 
and | dont think any thing was taken 
more notice of.” 

Died....At Lansdowne-house, in Berk. 
ley-square, the Most Noble the Marqus 
of Landsdowne. Hes disorder was | liver 
complaint, to which he had for many years 
been subject. His lordship was married 
afew years smce to Lady Gifford, but 
he left no issue. His title and estates 
devolve in consequence to his only bro- 
ther, Lord Henry Petty, now Marquis of 
Lansdowne, 

The death of the Marquis is an event 
his surviving relatives and friends will ever 
lament. ‘This nobleman was indeed a 
polished geutieman; his elegant man- 
ners were only exceeded by his easy bat 
brilliant conversation, in which the most 
honourable principles were ever manifest. 
eJ. His learning was extensive ; and for 
decision of charactér, quickness of dis- 
cernment, and depth of intellect, he wag 
unrivalled, Hiscountry bas toregret such 
endowments were not ofteuner exerted in 
her service; butaithough his attachment 
tu her liberties and interest was ardent, 
yet a declining state of health rendered 
his Lordship unequal to the futigues of an 
active lite, and even tor alength of time 
previous to his decease, prevented his en- 
joving the soviety of his nearest friends ; 
Lord Landsdowne w.s, in short, one of the 
noblest works of God, a truly honest wan, 
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’ ULSTER. 

Merried,..M ry. S. Matthews, of Belfast, 
the agreeable Miss Grace Greenan, of 
Hercules-street, Beltast. 

Mr, H, M‘Larninon, 
‘4b of antrim. 

. Thomas Black, of Colerain, mere 
»'0 Miss Henry, of Cookstown, 
*. Jobn Nicholson, merchant, to Miss 
i, both of Beltast, 
BELPAS MAG. NO, XVI. 


to Miss Mackey, 





Mr. James Raukin, of Londonderry, 
saddier, to Miss E. Pinkertou, of st. 
Jvbnstown, 

David Mortimer, esq. of Lakeview, co, 
Cavan, to the amiable Miss O’iteiiiy, 
eldest daughter of Counsellor O’ Reilly, 
of Eccles-stiect. 

Benj. Sergeant, esq, of Saggard-place, 
to Miss Lyle, of Lylemouat, county Lya- 
donderry, 


Ddd 
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Died... At Charlestown, near Ardee, Mr. 
Denis Roe; agent to the Right Hon. 
Lord Louth. 

On th sth inst. at Woodford, near 
Armagh, George Robinson, esq. Barrister 
at Law 

At Hillsborough, Mr. Jobn Wricht, 
First Lieutenant of the Lower Ilveagh 
Yeomanry. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Smyth, wife of Mr. J. 
Smyth, of Ballyearl, county Antrim. 

At an odvanced age, Miss Lewis, sis- 
ter of James Lewis, esq. late of the Grove, 
near Belfast. 

In the Isle of Man, Skeffineton Bristow, 
esq. eldest son of the late Rev. W. Bristow, 
of belfast. 

At Comber, Miss Ellenor M‘Connell. 

At Hillborough, on Friday the Jd inst. 
Mr. Jobn Wright. 

On the 6th inst. at Cootehill, county 
Cavan, Mrs. Phelan, of Thomas-street, 
Dublin. 7 

At Ranagh, county Fermanagh, Mr. 
Nicholas Ginn, 

LFINSTER. 

Morrvd....Edward Norris, esq. of O- 
berstown, county Louth, to the amiable 
Miss Bovlan,of Legdoory, county Meath, 

Mr. Ledward Madden, of Maynooth, 
saddler, tothe agrceable Miss Margaret 
Ryan, of Thomas-strect. 

In Kilkenny, W. Welshier, esq. of the 
county Tipperary, to Miss Maxweil, of 
that city. 

P. Murphy, of Abbevy-street, ship-bro- 
ker, to Sophia, daughter of the late Dr. 
Thompson, of Hillsborough, 

Robert Beale, of Beale-grove, county 
Wexford, to Miss Barry euiest daug hte r 
ofthe Rev, De. Barry, of Heathfield, im 
gaid county. 

James Marum, of Mount Stopford, 
county Kilkenny, esq. to Miss Byrne, of 
Glashane in said county, 

Mr. John Willams of Birr, King’s 
county, to Miss Sullivan, of Drury-lave. 
Died....On the Tth mnst. at Renauchan, 
in the county Kildare Mr, Joba Reilly, 
at the advanced age of 07, : 

In Kilkenny, Miss Lawrenson, daughter 
of Edward Lawrenson, ¢ sy.of Rathmoyle, 
Queen's county. 

At her house in Bacgot-street, Dublin, 
Lady Bell, relict of the late Sir Themas 
Bell. 

In Barcot-street, Dablin, on the 
2d of October, in the 26th vear of her 
ager, Alicia, the wife of Pat. Boylan 
esq. cut off, by along and lingering ill. 
ness, from society, which she was equally 
fitted to adern and delight, and from her 
family, Whose pride and pleasure, she so 
Justly constituted, Pre-emineut in all 
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the duties and feelings of Daughter, sister 
wife and mother; and deriving fr, 
consetous parity and innocence got lew 
than from vature, a cheerfulness aed y, 
vacity, Which disease could pot alway, 
subdue, aud death alone destroy, she bas 
left, the only consolation a loss go irrepar. 
uble can admit of, to her sorrowing bus. 
band, the memory of virtues and e. 
dearments never to be effaced; to be 
yet unconscious orphans, an examply 
qualified hereafter to lead them to gj 
that is amiable and good; and, to he 
numerous friends, the bumble, but pe 
unfounded hope, that the sufferings o 
her much atilicted, though short lif, 
borne witha meek and christian fortitude, 
so becoming, and so difficult in her pex, 
and age, have prepared and purified be 
for the ineffable enjoyment of another 
state, Whose happiness suffers no interrup. 
tivon, and Knows no end nor limits, 
MUNSTER, 

Marned... Werbvert Giliman, jun. Esq. of 
Old Park, co. of cork, to Miss Coghiaa, 
of Bride Park, in said co. Esq, 

In Cork, Richard Rourke, the younger, 
of Springvak , county of Cork, Esq. to Jase 
daughterofthe | te Garret Nagle, of Bally- 
hamona, ip said county, Esq. 

At Cork, John Oldham esq. late of Bla. 
ney, to Miss Anne Hollis, of Fish-strett, 

In Waterford, David Hughes, esq, 
Miss Anthouy, daughter ef Mr. Thoma 
Authony, of said city, Architect. 

John Webb, esq. son of the late William 
B. Webb. esq. of Mallow, to Miss Allen, 
only daughter of the late Alderinan Philip 
Allen, of Cork, 

At Cork, P. Despourrins, esq. Liew 
tenant in the Royal Navy, to Hagrnet, 
daughterto the late R, O'Callaghan esq. 

Wu. D. Crawley, of Mount Pelier, 9 
the County Limerick, esq. to Miss Pree, 
daughter of Frederick Price, of O'Brien's 
Bridge, esd. 

Mr, Godfrey C, Hodges, to Miss Elles 
Crips, daughter to the late Mr. Joba 
Crips, of Limerick. 

Deed ..At Belville, county Tipperaty, 
the wife of George Bennet, esq. 

In John’s-street, Limerick, Mr. James 
Williams, junr. 


CONNAUGHT. 

Married... By special license, at Arter 
Castie, Daniel M‘Nevin, esq. of Loughres, 
county Galway, to Mtss Donaelia®, 
daughter of David Nixon Donnellas, &% 
late of Ravensdale, in the county he 
dare deceased. 

Henry Miller, of Tounagh, pris 
Clare, esq. to Miss Bindoe, 

Samuel Biadoe, of Cloona, ia said ou 
C4. 
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Died... At Dromelehy, county Clare, 


Thomas O'Gorman, esa. commonly known 
by the name of Chevalier O’Gorman.— 
He resided for many years in ‘France, 
where he obtained by bis merit from 
that Goverament, the Cross of St. Lewis 
and the Red Ribbon. He was particu- 
larly attentive to his relatives, who ex- 
penienced every aid that his limited fi- 
nances would allow ; but his benevolence 
did not stop there, for every poor coun. 
tryman who went to Paris for the benefit 
of that education which could not be re- 
ceived at home, found a chearful resource 
inthe bounty of Chevalier O'Gorman, 

The folowing verses from. the Morning 
Chronicle of October 25th, present as ex- 
actan account of the present state of af- 
fairs, as any we could hope to give, and 
therefore with it we eonclude the public 
occurrences of this usonth. 
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With ruins swoln from Danube’s plain, 
The deluge backward turas on Spain 5 
Britain to whom they louk’d for aid, 
By rash vapacious councils sway’d, 
Sees all her ill-planu’d efforts fail, 
And stands exhausted, breathless, pale ; 
Her navy sleeps, her armies brave, 
Stationed where valour cannot save, 
Victims of incapaeity, 

By tever, or by famine, die ; 

Have ministers a proef in store 

Of folly and of malice more ? 

Yes, it remains that they expose 

To wond’ring and deriding foes, 

A uation proud of its auduing, 

Aud dancing ou the brink of ruin: 
While they, whose paracidal baud 
Lit tor their country’s weal the brand, 
Shall at the mighty biaziag pite, 

** Grin horribly a ghastly sue,” 
Aud, senscless of remorse or shame, 





The pregnant breeze is passing by. 
That bears expiring Europe’s cry ; 


Like Nero, tiddle e’er the flame. H.G 


AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 
hom October 20, ait November 20. 

Tue fine weather which set in, about the last week in September, has continued 
ever since, and afforded the farmers full tume to secure the potatoes, and sow the late 
cops of wheat, and in some distriets it appears to have induced several of them to 
commeuce ploughing the land designed for sprimg crops, a practice which, the writer 
of this report has often experienced to be attended with the best effects, add would be 
glad to see more generally adopted. 

The wheat brought to market is of so poor a quality, that the prices continue rather 
low, and in many places the farmers have experienced much difficulty in procuring 
good sound seed, 

Oats aud oatmeal, although the crop was a good one, keep up a tolevably high price, 
partly owing to the scarcity of water, at the corn uulls, and partly from an expecta. 
tion, that a liberty may yet be granted to use oats at the distilleries, 

Barley sells at a price sufficient to remunerate the farwer, and induce him to cone 
tinue the cultivation of it. 

The fine open weather having allowed the farmers to keep their cattle much longer 
than usual, at grass, will prove a great saving to the hay, and probably make up pait 
for the deficiency of that crop. ; 
ADDITION TO THIS REPORT. 

A letter from Carlow, dated 2od instant, states ;—‘* Our wheat, oat, and potatoe 
crops, Lexpect will be sufficient for the demaud ; the wheat is purtially damaged— 
Good wheat can now be purchased here, at 45s. to 46s, per barrel, of 20 stone (24 Cwt. ) 
oats per barrel of 14 stone (12 Cwt ) 14s. tolos., Barley continues to advance in price 
Nt new brings 23s to 24s, per varrel of 16 stone (2 Cw.) potatoes 3d. to S4d. per stone, 
and some less. Butter declining in price, the inferior in very bad dewand, first qua- 
lity 106s, per Cwt.”” 


7 COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
Distillation from grain is prohibited by a proclamation from the Privy Council, 
unul forty days after the meeting of parliament, when it is probable the prohibition 
will be further continued. In taking up the consideration of this question on the 
broad basis of general utility, it is not necessary to consider it merely as a trial of 
shill between the landed and agricultural interests, and the West indian merchants, 
OF a rum against whiskey, although it is probably with a view principally to favour 
the West India interest that the measure is adopted, There are more cogent reasons 
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for the measure. England does not grow a su! ficiency of grain for the support of her 
population: supplies from the continent of Europe aud irom the United states of 
North America are very precarious in the present state of thiags Wii thus © COUNKTies, 
and it is wise policy to guard against the possibility of scarcity, or even (oo high 
prices, by keeping the stock of grain ia these ts lands, asa depot tor future exigency 
and while grain keeps at the present prices, the farmer has no just cause to complau, 
Yet ic is said that the failure of the duties arising from distillation will ere long be 
made a pretext for laying on additional taxes in Ireland, pro sbably an income tax. 
kt is not likely chat much defalcation of the revenue arises from the stoppage of the 
distilleries, as the duties on sugar ~spirite, and becr with the encreased quantity of 
rum used will go far towards making up the deficiency. If the people however are 
made soberer by being Aaprived of their favourite beverage of whiskey, we rejoice in 
the event, and say—Perish that increase of revenue which is drawn from the vices of the people: ! 
If addi ional taxes are ial d on, although the stoppage of the dis tilleries 8 may be assigned 
as the ostensible cause, yet the true motive may _ prob: ibly be traced to the ‘profuse 
expenditure of the Irish government, and the excess of the ex; pences over the income; 
as last year five millions, about the half of the ni ational expences of Ireland wereborrowed 
while Great Britain did not borrow more than twice that sum on her great resources, 
Such a state of things, like the borrowing of an improvident individual, must end in 
additional burdens; and little foresight is necessary to discover that a most heavy 
load of taxation must follow such a mode of management. The Irish Nation may 
speedily prepare | 7 new and heavy taxes. ’ 

Owing to some arrivals.fvom. Norway, and to more that are expected, timber of 
a better quality than we have Iv ely had in the substitute from America m: Ly be looked 
for, The price is still very high, and probably will so continue, as a supply ade 
quate to the demand cannot reasonably be expected in the present situation of these 
countries with the domimons of Denmark. 

Notwithstanding the very dull sale of linens especially of the finer kinds in the 
market of London, linens, more particularly the coarse, are very, high in our brown 
markets, Although the usual numberof buyers do not appear as yet in them, prices 
are greatly advanced, as the supply of linens coming to market is small, for though the 
flax « boas ov Batter Chomerere a5 rected yet still t hereisa deticiency im the produce of last 
season, owing to the small supply of good seed received in spring; the effect of the rupture 
with Russia and of thie mischievous Orders in Council operating oa the trade with 
America, Notwithstandiag the modifications of these orders the same impolitie treatment 
towards America, is still continued. If the people last year in a manly firm manner 
at the meeting of linea drapers at Armagh, and other meetings for similar purposes 
ha: l expre ssed their sentiments as to our relations with America, sonie reasonable ¢t- 
pecta ion might be e nlert: ined that government would have been induced to go further 
In necessary Coace sons to America, But the language of the day was to confide 1 
the wisdom of the existing administration aad we now sce the effects of sucha 
system in the high price of brown linens and the probability of a rupture with 
America, ‘The temperate firm expression of the public will sometimes has and always 
ought to have a powerful cect upon the councils of adminisiration: at least upon all 
proper occasions it vue ht to be tried, 

Flax is rather advanciueg in the markets of Newry and Arma; rh, while the holders 
on last year’s speculation are desirous to sell and lessen the large quantities, which, 
unfavourably for chem but favovrabiy for the cominut uty, still remain be their hands. 
Large i im} portations of torcica flax and hein: » are daily iahtag place. Ihe flax of this 
year's growth parciculirly ov the coarser kinds i is superior to the growth of last year, 
has a less comparative proportion ef tow, and yields more good wee flax out 
of the stone of rouch, rt be iv according to the hackler’ » phri a ready but not a fine 
flax, From this cause at the market of ander: wee and other af aces hems fine flax 
18 wanting tor the manucacture, complaints age made that the qua! ity is not so favour 
able fortherr purposes, This defect may in part arise from the att empt to save the 
seed, wich induced the growers to let the flax ripen rather more than in ather yeats 
and therefore 1¢ docs not dress sui ficiently fine in all cases to answer for the mane 
facture of fine linens. 

The attempts to save seed have been very general, In some places they succeeded 
and the smaller farmers and others were able to save more than the y will re we for 
their supply meatspnog. hi other places, owing to the wetness of the weather at 
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season of pulling. the attempt to save the seed failed, and the quality of the flax was 
considera bly injured: yet upon the whole it may be fairly hoped that a considerable 
quantity, suflicient materially to affect the market for flaxseed next spring has been 
c«yed, Large importations of flaxseed have also taken place within the last three 
months into England fromthe Baltic. These are comfortable considerations in the 
resent state of our relations with the United States of North America, ‘The manner in 
which the linen board have apportioned their premiums for saving seed, has been 
extremely injudicious, They allow 2:, 62. per bushel on seed rippled out, immediately 
iter pulling, and 5s, on seed from flax stacked, and not watered till the beginning 
of next year: they might have as well restricted the period of stacking, till late in the 
spring, as flax cannot be watered in such circumstances till the weather becomes 
warmer, probably not before the month of April. Few of the smaller farmers and 
spinners can ailo rd to let the flax remain so long without being brought into use. The 
arrangement appears calculated to encourage the large farmers at the expense of the 
maller. A directly reverse plan would have been calculated to produce better effects. 
ln Derry and Dx megall where the flax crops appeared unfavourable, it is now report- 
ed that the flax yields beyond expectation. Accounts from ‘l'yrone are less favour - 
able as to the quality of the crop, and the quantity of good seed saved. Both flax 
and seed were iujured by the wet weather in the attempis to save the seed, 

Cotton wool, has not attained the high prices of last year, when speculation left 
many to suiler from their rashness, arid probably it with other American produce 
will not rise higher. Shipments of this article are making hence to Great Britain. 
Ashes are dec lining i In price. 

Among the causes by which the bank restriction act operates to produce the 
depreciation of bank notes, may be reckoned the great increase of private banks. The 
national banks of England ‘and Ireland,being released from the necessity of paying their 
notes in specie, have extended their issues to an enormous amount. In consequence of 
this extended issue private banks can more readily procure national bank paper. We 
are to recollect that the principal check against too extensive issues on the part of pri- 
vate bankers, lies in the difliculty of their procuring paper of the banks of England 
or ireland, to give on demand in exchange for their notes, and if in consequence of too 
ertensive issues of the national establishme: ats, their paper can be too easily procured, 
amost salutary check on the over issues of private banks is removed. By the follow- 
ing staternent the great increase of private banks in England since the restriction act in 
1797 may he seen, 

The number of private bank <s in England were in 1797, 353; in 1799, $66; in 1800, 
$86; in 1805, 480; in 1809, 7S], 

In land private banking has also increased since the period of the restriction. 

Exchange on London isin Belfast at about oe io 7 per cent for guineas, and 8} fox 
notes; and in Dublin at 8 per cent, in a similar currency. - Discount on bank notes 
rates at about 1@ to 13, while the discount on Dublin bills at 61 daysisat to } 
per cent, being under the rate of common interest ; aproof of the large quantities of 
bank paper now In circulation, 


The Commercial teporter will be obli. ed by information, conveyed to him 
through the Publishers, previous to the zouk af nea mon, us to the staic 


q _ fax crop, inthe dijgerent Countics, und alsoasto ihe quantity of sccad 
wel saved. 
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MEDICAL REPORT. 


List of Diseases oceurrina i» the practice of a Physician in Delfast, from 
Octoher 20, tili Movemper 20, 
Barometer.,..highest - - - - - = Su) 6 The:mometer....highest - + - - <2 < 579 
eo 2 lowest - ~seaeee st O 


lowest ee eee @ 


mean -_ - #2 ee - + 30 1 meau “-«s* «se fe @& * 44 3) 


Synocha « - 2 « - = - 1 Inflammatory fever. 
Tuphus, - ceecce @ Y Contigions (vver. 
Upithalmia, - « - - © - 6 lutlanmmation of the eyes, 
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Conanche tonsillarts, - - 1 Quinsey. 

Arthrodynia, - -- - - « 5 Chronic rheumatism. 

Warwia, - - - - - - « 4 Sinall pox, 

Ruheoia, - « - - - = 16 Measics. 

Phihysit, - - + -2- - 2 Consumption. 

Asthma, - - - - = = - 1 Asthma. 

dE pie PS?@,e- - © e ee © l Convulsions, 

Palpiiatio cordis, - « - 1 Irregular, aod quick beating of the heart. 
Duspepsic, ee® wa a | ludirestiou. 

Dysuria mucosa, « - - - 1 Gravel, 

Scrophuia, ee eeecece 4 Evil. 

Prora, ee eco ee = @ Q Itch. 

Blerpes, - - - - « - - - 5 Rineworm or tetter. 

dues ane ¢ - - - 12 Venercal disease, 

Gronorrhes, 

Moili infantiies, - - + 18 Febrile and bowel complaints of children, 


The very sudden transition from warm and dry weather, to frost, has producedg 
much greater number of cases of chrome rheumatism, than usually occur; very 
large doses of oil of turpentine, have setdom fajled to procure relief in this distressing 
disease, but in one case, after all the usual remedies bad been tried in vain, the hap. 
piest effects were produced by the internal use of cajeput od (an essential oil of the 
fruit of the Malelewca levweedendron) Measles rage with unabated fury, and effusions 
into the lungs do not untrequently supervene. Comfort should be preterred to fa 
shion, aud the use of flannel, and woollen steckings, those most excellent preven 
tatives of inany diseases, cannot be too strongly recommended, On the sud 
ject of medical retorm, your Reporter is happy to be able to inform bis brethera, 
that a bill whieh has met the almost universal approbation, of the must intel 
ligent practitioners ot Britain and Ireland, will be sent mito parliament next ses 
sion, by Dr. ‘Harrison, and as nothing is wanting to epsure specess to this ute 
dertaking, but a sum of money necessary to defray the expenses attending i, 
it is hoped that no person any way connected with medicine, will neglect 
subscribe in aid of a measure, whose object is to promote the best interests, 
both of society, and his profession. 





NATURALIST’S REPORT. 

From October 20, till November 20. 
‘The variows herbs, that countless deck the plain, 
Where scarce the fool a haughty glance will deign; 
Do they no profit, no attraction shew ? 
‘The God who form’d the world made them to grow, 
Where'er they rise, no part of earth is lost, 
Since e’en the desert may its beauty boast. 


They tell of God, of gifts the boundless source, 

‘The world’s great secrets and of Nature's course. 
Decivve. 
Ix viewing the operations of nature, we cannot see without surprise that wonder- 
ful system by which dead and inert matter rises again into existence, gives birth and 
nourishment to myriads who enjoy their day, rear their aspiring branches to the ky, 
and in their turn fall, adding another link to the ever revolving circle of renovate 
and decay ; the youthful beauty of spring decorated with all its exhilerating glow 
of colours, no sooper gives: place to the splendour 6f summer, than the decaying 
glories of the season present those emblems of decay~—the various coloured tribe # 
Fungi or Mushrooms, many of which vie with the most gaudy productions of ‘the 
parterre. Who can walk over our pastures without being attracted by the bright 

orange and yellow of the Agaricus aurantius, the beautiful ivory appearance of bh 

A, eburneus, or amidst our groves in whose deepest shades ‘spring the 
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yarlet A. muscarious, and Rosy and Crimson A, integer, without thinking that it was 

not without a purposed end that even these evanescent productions of the wilds, 

were clad in such conspicuous and beautiful colours, such are the objects which the 
hand of nature presents to the enquiring eye ; and such is the variety of Natural pro- 
ductions, that no season passes without preseuting something to the hand of the 
paturalist. 

October 22, Small Flowered Aster (Aster miser) flowering. 

26, Thrush (Turdus musicus) Wren (Sulvia ‘lroglodytes) and Commoa 
Bunting (Emberiza Miliaria) singing. 

27, Saw the tirst Woodcock (Scolopax Rusticola) a London Newspaper 
says the first woodcock was shot in Cumberland on the 5th, 

$1, Common Lark (Alauda Arvensis) and Yellow Hammer (Emberiza 
Citrinella) singing. Barren Strawberry (Fragaria sterilis) flowering, 
Fieldfares ( ‘Turdus pilaris) arrived. 

November 4, Redwing (Turdus Iliacus) arrived, I have observed these birds al- 
ways to precede the Fieldfares, this season the Fieldfares were arrived 
in considerable numbers before the Redwing appeared, 

8, Blue berried Honeysuckle (Lonicera cerulea) flowering. 

15, Many Furze or Whin bushes (Ulex Europeus) in full flower. This 
with the Barren Strawberry and Blue berried Honeysuckle may be 
considered as premature Flowering in consequence of the mildness of 
the season : while the prolongation of flowering in roses and many 
ether plants equally mark it, 





wey 


METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. 
krom October 20, ttt November 20, 

ALtuoven there are few countries in which more uncertainty prevails with regard 
to the particular kind of weather which we are to expect, than in Ireland, yet we 
may offen remark the truth of the old saying, ‘“‘long toul, long fair’? ana 
Mis season we bave certainly experienced it, and nearly forgotten the uuplessane 
weather Which prevailed during the summer, while we Lasked tu the almost summer 
ibperature o Anturon. 

October 21,29, ..... . Fine dry weather, 
OU, . 2 eo eee « «© A light shower. 
JI, eee eevee e A finedry day. 
November t, Rosse se eee 
My eccececccce Sight rain, 
O, «e226. Fine day, thin ice on the puddles near Belfast, 
Ty 20 2 se ee « Pleasant, dark day, 
8, 22 eo ew oe « SOME drops of rain, 
9,12, ....-¢¢ Dark, dry days, 
.- + Atrifling shower, 
14, 52. 20+ Very fine, clear day, 
15, 2. 2 2... « Snow showers, which whiten the mountain tops, 
}O, 2... 6. » Stormy night, with showers, 
eee ee ew eo SHOW showers, 
18,19,...... Fine day, ice unthawed through the day. 
20, ..+.6.-2. Dry, thawing. ; 

The Barometer, during the present period, has scarcely varied from 39 inches, 
ee erter has been uncommouly high for the seasull, on the 20d of ( detoher 
the 9th 49 . “ “a “ the 25th it was at 49, On the Sth of November it was Jf, 
dually ~, Onthe loth, the first cold day was felt, when it Was 55, and it kept gra- 
te a0. escending to the 18th, when it was so low as 25; ou the 20th, it ascended 


The inideday height was on the 23d, 24th and 27th of October, as high as 61, and 


i kreatest part of the time equal nearly Jv. 


_ Wind, during this period, has been 4 times South, oace North, once East, 
e times West, Stimes S.\Weet, 5 times S.Last, 7 times Nast, 





408 [Nor, 
CELESTIAL PHENOMENA, 


rok DECEMBER I50P, 

ist. Day, the moon rises a litte after 1 in the morning, and ts soon followed 
by the second of the Virgin, thus heading, as it were, the five stars in the 
triangle of this constellation, She passes the meridian at 4C tin, past 4M, 
and sets 22 min. prast 1 P.M. 

5, She passes the meridian at 18 min, past Tl A. M. and sets this evening 
atll mia, past 3. 

10, She passes the meridian at 22 min. past 5. P.M. and may be seen this evening 
between the two first stars of the Archer and Mars, having pass-d between the twy 
stars im the morning; she setsat 22 umn past 5, 

15, She passes the meridian at 28 nun. past 7 P.M, Jupiter being now west of her, 
as she passed him this evening; at 9, she is 50% 26’ from Aldebaran, and at 144 min, 
past 10, her eastern rim touches the sixth of the fishes, aad at 154 tin. after 
li it emerges from behind bev, 

20, She is on our meridian at 13 min, past 11, heing nearly in a line with 
the first of the Bull, and the Cnra of Orion; the sixth of the Bull being near 
to, but to the east of her. Aldebaran and the Hyades are below her to the west, 
At 9 she is 44°. 25’. frou the first of the Ram. 

25, She rises at 29 win, past 5, under che two first stars of the Crab, having passed 
these stars tn the wor ings; at 9 she ts O89 S3% from Aldebaran, 

JO, She rises about 1 a.m. onder the third-sof the Virgin, one of the five 
stars in the Triangle, and is followed by the fivst, which will attract our ate 
tintion to the east of her; at 9 she is 52°59! from Regulus. 

Mereury is a Morning Star this mouth, having his superior conjenction on 
the 50th, of course the opportuniies of scemg him to advantage, diminish 
every mornive. The Moon passes hun on the 6th. 

Veuus is a morning star, but ber height above the horizon at sunrise is daily 
decreasing. The Moon passes Ler onthe oth. 

Mars is an evenivg star, passing the meridian on the Ist, at 53 min. past 3, pm 
and at 12 min. past Oo, on the 19th. The Moon passes him on the 10th. 

Jupiter is an evening star, passing the meridian on the Ist, at 23 min, past 8, P.M, 
andon the Yoth, at 44 min, past 6. 

Saturn is a morn'ng star, but too near the sun to be visible during the beginning 
ef the month, the Moon passes him ou the 15th. 

Herschel is a morning star, beng seen onthe Ist, tothe east of the first of the 
Balance. On the (Sth he willbe but °S minutes from this star, which is to the 
suuth of him, Tae Moon passes bin on the 5th. 


ECLIPSES OF JUPITER’S SATELLITES, 
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TO CORRESPON DENTS, 


Several Articles are recetvcd from Correspondents, and are under Considee 
Paton, 
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